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Does it pay to make good pictures? 





This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


When a floor is being selected for a place of busi- 
ness where style is an important factor in selling, 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is almost always the first 
choice. No other type of resili- 
ent flooring material can be 
used so freely in the develop- 
ment of smart decoration. 
No other floor offers such a 
wide choice of beautiful pat- 
terns and style effects, such 
a complete range of colors. 

Custom designs are easy 
to create with Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, and, in that way, 
unusual decorative floor effects can be obtained. 
The moderate cost makes even an elaborately 
designed floor an economical investment. 


The beauty of Armstrong’s Linoleum is only 
part of the story. It’s a durable floor that will give 
long service in busy stores and shops. Its resili- 
ence cushions footsteps and helps reduce dis- 
tracting noise. Moreover, the smooth surface of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is exceptionally easy to 
keep clean and economical to maintain. 
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This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 


For basement shops, and all buildings with a 

concrete floor slab in direct contact with the 

ground, Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is your best 
flooring buy. It’snotharmed 
by the alkaline moisture 
present in such subfloors. 


You can use Armstrong’s 

Asphalt Tile in other places, 

too. Its low price makes it 

a wise choice if you need to 

keep down first cost. It’s an 

attractive floor, available 

in a range of handsome 

colors, which can be laid in 

any geometric design. Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 

is long wearing, even under heavy traffic. Nasy 

to clean, it saves money on maintenance costs. too. 

Send for free booklet, “Which Floor 7 +s 
for Your Business?”’ This 20-page book 

shows floor designs in full color and ; 

gives all the facts about Armstrong's 

Linoleum and Armstrong's Asphalt Tile 

as well as Linotile’, Rubber Tile, and 

other Armstrong’s Resilient Floors for 


business use. Write Armstrong Cork Co., 
5006 Fulton St., Lancaster, Penna. 














are a tremendous difference 
between a‘lark’ and a ‘shark’ 


-and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and "Ethyl " Sasoline { 


“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it 
brings out the top power of your engine—makes a differ- 
ence that you can feel on hills, on the open road, and when 
you need quick power for passing or acceleration, 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” 
emblem on a pump, you know you are getting this better 
gasoline. “Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient 
that steps up power and performance. 


ETHYL CORPORATION...New York 17, New York 





Other products sold under the “Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake.. ethylene dichloride... sodium (metallic)...chlorine (liquid)...oil soluble dye...benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 





OVER THE FENCE IS OUT... and dangerous for 
valuable poultry. But when the fence is U-S-‘S 
American Poultry Fence, chickens are confined 
and protected from the moment they leave the 
incubators until they’ve grown big enough for 
your Sunday dinner. Here’s another job for steel. 





- 


7 at” : * 
FORE!— AND FOREMOST. The just right “feel” of 
a golf club—that extra “whip” and power in your 
drive—depends a lot on the quality of the metal 
in its tapered steel shaft. Some of the finest golf 
clubs, as well as hundreds of other articles design- 
ed to make your leisure hours more enjoyable, 
are made from alloy, stainless and other special - 
purpose steels produced by United States Steel. 

















BUSINESS END OF A BREEZE. These are the tollgates at the 
western end of the famous Pennsylvania Turnpike, a 160-mile 
stretch of fine driving that motorists call “a breeze.” The toll 
booths are faced with colorful porcelain enamel on U-S-S 
Vitrenamel Steel. In supplying cement and steel for the con- 
struction of modern highways like this, United States Steel con- 
tinues its number-one job of helping to build a better America, 





TRY AND GUESS how many different kinds of steel there are in your auto- 
mobile. United States Steel supplies car makers with 162 different steels 

-- each one designed to do a particular job. All together, these U-S-S Steels 
make your car safer, more efficient, longer lasting and handsomer than cars 
ever were before, 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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SO well... 


oa 





SPINNING WHEEL ~NEW MODEL. And this one is made of steel. You're looking 
at the end of one of today’s fabulous continuous spinning machines, under 
construction, with its bewildering arrangement of drives, stepped process 
panels, gear boxes and steel cups for spinning reels. The power unit at the 
top drives all the reels for spinning and continuous processing of 100 ends of 
rayon yarn. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


Listen to. . . NBC Symphony Orchestra, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel, 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY «+ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Presenting the 
first basically new idea 


in men’s luggage 


in more than 50 years 






the revolutionary 





J 
/ clit fark fl 


| 





Case shown is the capacious Two- 
suiter, of sturdy, top-grain cow- 
hide, in Suntan or Mahogany 

shades. A 21" “Soft-Sider” 

companion case can be had if 
to match. Also “Soft- 7] 
Siders” ofstunning Hf 


Canvas, to match your 
wife's ensemble. Pat- 

















terns are always 






“open stock". At 
the best stores 
everywhere. 








Feaktiung these tecluswe Amelia Earhad. SAggage joi? 


A. Inside frame of solid steel. B. Outer frame of plywood—molded, so that 
there are no corner joints to come apart or crack. C. Leather untouched by A 
glue—Nothing to crack or crystallize. D. Original, patented “cushion-edge” to © \\) 


protect the binding. E. Entire bag lock-stitched with braided thread. Stitches 5 Ww 
can never unravel and “run”, even if severed. F. Five hinges on back to take / 
the opening and closing strain away from the leather. G. Draw-bolt locks p 


—to insure a tight seal every time. H. New, stronger, more beautiful linings. " 

I. Wider construction—Even a 46" suit jacket—a real he-man’s jacket— ygniet 
‘see’ : 95% 

fits in without crushing. 





Wont to be a luggage expert? Send 10c for your copy of the goy, new primer, “There Is A Difference.” Address Amelio Earhart Luggage, Deportment TM-6, Newark 5, New Jersey, 
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“IT WAS 


“I was driving my youngsters home from school when 
suddenly a dog dashed in front of my car. There was no time 
to think. I swerved to miss the dog... and crashed into a 
tree. The youngsters were hurled against the front seat. It 
was awful! 

“A passing motorist stopped his car. After helping me quiet 
the children, he drove them to the nearest doctor. Fortunately, 
their injuries were not serious. 

“The minute I got the children home, I called Liberty 
Mutual. Their claimsman was both thoughtful and efficient. 
He assured me that the doctor’s bills would be paid under the 
Medical Payments feature of my car insurance. He also 
pointed out that Liberty Mutual would pay the big repair bill 
on my own car—except for $50 deductible under our Collision 
policy. 

“Almost anyone could have an accident like mine. When 
you do, it’s a big relief to know you have the right kind of 
insurance in the right kind of company.” 

Ask any policyholder who has had an accident about 
Liberty Mutual. You will be impressed by his story. To in- 
sure prompt, dependable service like this from coast to coast, 
Liberty Mutual serves its policyholders direct through full 
time, salaried representatives. This plan of dealing direct has 
the further advantage of reducing selling and handling costs. 





AWFUL!” 


Dividend savings, often as much as $20 to $75 or more, have 
been returned every year to our policyholders, substantially 
reducing their home and car insurance bills. 

Would you like to know if your insurance costs could have 
been reduced? You can find out quickly—by phoning or 
visiting the nearest of 120 Liberty Mutual offices throughout 
the United States, Canada and Hawaii. 










LIBERTY SO”: 


INSURANCE cOM PANIES 


HOME orvict BOSTON 
-oeh vou safe 
We work to keep you if 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY) 


We work to keep you safe. «- by protecting business, home and car owners from crippling loss...by removing the causes of home, ue 
highway and work accidents... by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and friendly handling of claims. 
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CAYALZADE, OF roan Hh 


“y= PIVOT MAN ON MANY DOUBLE 
PLAYS, THE LITTLE “SCOOTER™ IS 
PLENTY TOUGH. IN 1949 HE 
PLAYED IN 153 OUT OF THE 

YANKEES ' 155 GAMES 








FAST AS A FLASH, R'IZZUTO COVERS SHORT 
FIELD UKE ATENT, HIS BRILLIANT FIELDING, 
DANGEROUS HITTING AND GREAT HEART 
MAKE HIM A FAVORITE OF YANKEE FANS. 
PHIL SEEMS DESTINED FOR LASTING FAME 





“Bhs vear MAKE DAD HAPPYON 
DAY, JUNE 16, WITH. 

A HANDSOME GILLETTE'SUPER- | 

SPEED RAZOR SET. IT'S FAMOUS. 
AMONG MEN EVERYWHERE 

FOR INSTANT BLADE CHANGING, 

“REAL SHAVING COMFORT AND 

* DOUBLE-EDGE ECONOMY! 








MY NEW GILLETTE SUPER- 
SPEED RAZOR MAKES SHAVING 
MIGHTY QUICK AND EASY. IT'S 
THE HANDIEST RAZOR I'VE 
EVER SEEN/ 


Son 










MOW- 20 Gillette Blue Blades In Handy 
Dispenser with USED-BLADE COMPARTMENT COMPARTMENT 


@ For extra convenience and slay ay eacy- buy easy- 
shaving Gillette Blue Blades in Gillette's improved 
Dispenser. You zip out new blades ready for use 
and dispose of old ones quickly, as shown helow. 





WITH THE SHARPEST EOGES 
EVER HONED 





LETTERS 


Bugs, Bars & Whistle Stops 
Sir: 

Compare your covers of March 8, 1943 and 
May 22, 1950. . . The Truman of 1943 ap- 
pears ... much more haggard and worn 
than the 1950 version. 

Incidentally, your 1943 article makes very 
interesting reading today. You refer to his 
presence in the Senate as “a queer accident of 
democracy”; his Presidency underlines this. 

Rosert I, ADRIANCE 





Orono, Me, 


Sir: 

Your cover picture of the President shows 
DIPHTHERIA BUGS on his tie. He should 
be quarantined immediately . . . 

E. C. MCMULLEN 


Pediatrician 





Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Sir: 
Could those bars of music so obscurely 


placed on Time's cover be from the Missouri 
Waltz? ... 


| Davin PowELL 
Windsor, Conn. 

@ They are the first four bars of Happy 

Days Are Here Again —Eb. 


Sir: 

The cover picture of President Truman ... 
set me to wondering how one man could 
hold the destiny of this great nation in the 


hollow of his head. 
O. W. Woopson 
Memphis, Tenn. 
| Sir: 
| Your use of the Pendergast School gradu- 


| ate as a cover subject is a sure indication 








Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 


Subscription Rates: Continental ULS., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50, Canada and Yukon, 1 yr., $6.50; 
2 yrs., $11.00; 3 yrs., $15.00. Alaska, 1 yr., 
$10.00. Piane-speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 yr., 
$8.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Virgin Islands, Continental Europe & Japan, 
1 yr., $12.50; all other countries, 1 yr, $15.00, 


Subscription Service: J. KE. King, Gen! Mer. Mail 
subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to: 


TIME SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 





Change of Address: Four weeks’ notice is required. 
When ordering a change, please name magasine 
| and furnish an address imprint from a recent issue. 
If unable to do so, please state exactly how maga- 
zine is addressed. Change cannot be made with- 
out the old as well as the new address, including 
postal zone number if you have one 


Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y, 

Copyright: Time is copyrighted 1950 by Time Inc, 
under International Coy »yright Convention. All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
Convention, 





| The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the 
use for républ of the local telegraphic and 
cable news pul ed herein, originated by Time, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine or obtained from The 
Associated Press. 


True Inc, also publishes Lire, Forrune and The 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Chairman, Maurice T. 
Moore; President, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice 
President and Tre er, Charles L. Stillman; 
Executive Vice Pr nt for Publishing, How- 
ard Black; Vice Presidents, Allen Grover, An- 
drew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson, J. A. Linen, P. I. 
Prentice; Vice President & Secretary, D. W. 
Brumbaugh; Comptroller & Assistant Secretary, 

W. Carlson; Circulation Director, F. DeW. 
Pratt; Producer, Tue Marcu oF Timez, Richard 
de Rochemont. } 
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First of the Fine Cars in Value 








The ROADMASTER Estate Wagon is available with the 


gleaming sweepspear dressing its fender. 


TrowelersA Aid 


you have only to name your mood 
or your mode of travel, and this 


highly versatile automobile is instantly 


ready, impeccably right. 


For this one-in-a-thousand Buick is the 
ROADMASTER Estate Wagon — out- 
wardly fashioned to lend style to any 
occasion, inwardly designed to serve 


most any traveling need. 


Ir is endlessly handy —and effortlessly 
easy to handle — on shopping tours, 
jaunts to the beach or club, pick-up 


FOUR-WAY FOREFRONT—This rugged 
front end (1) sets the style note, (2) saves on 
repair costs—vertical bars are individually 
replaceable, (3) avoids “locking horns,” 


(4) makes parking and garaging easier. 


Whew Sellen automobile one Built 
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trips to the station for week-end guests 


and their luggage. 


It is as casual and comfortable with 
tweeds or jeans as it is impressively 
correct with white tie and tails. 


It goes in harmony with “getting away 
from it all”—on fishing and camping 
and back-country trips — and provides 
storage space for gear and supplies, 
even a carpeted rear area that can take 


a mattress large enough to sleep two. 


With all this, of course, goes Buick 


Tune in 


ROADMASTER performance and pres- 
tige. The Fireballing lift of 152 hp. 
The liquid smoothness of Dynaflow 
Drive. The buoyant, ever-level Buick 
ride of all-coil springing. The room 
and styling and distinguished bearing 
set aside for this Buick series. 


For a car rich and sumptuous in every 
hand-finished detail, ask your Buick 
dealer about this “limited edition” 


Buick. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 


ROADMASTER 
wrth Dynaplow Drive 


CMJ 
Your Key 70 Greater VALu 








No other gift can best 
expressyoursentiments 
on this important occa- 
sion. “Paris’* has de- 
signed a special, personal 
gift for Dad—a superlative 
Initial Buckle and choice Belts 
of the very finest leathers. Both, 
of course, are styled by “Paris” 
master-craftsmen. Buy Dad’s 


“Paris” gift today at your favorite 





men’s store. 

Illustrated : Top—One-piece Cowhide, edge design, with Initial Buckle. $2.50 
Center—Smart Snake design on Top Grain Cowhide with Initial Buckle. $3.00 
Bottom—Genuine Molded Saddle Leather Belt with Initial Buckle. ,. $3.50 


Keg. U. 8, Pat. O9 —A Product af A. Stein & Company, Chicago « New York © Los Angeles 


PARIS BELTS © SUSPENDERS e GARTERS 














that your supply of subjects is practically 
exhausted ...1 had no idea they were so 





e. 
Bluefield, W.Va. M. W. NICKEL 
Sir: 

Your belittling allusion to small towns 
on Harry's recent jousting tour as “whistle 
stops” and “tank towns” sort of roused my 
risibilities. Most people who live in small 
towns do so from choice 

Someone has to feed you city slickers 
though sometimes I wonder if it’s worth 
it 

H. W. PECKENPAUGH 
Little Rock, Ark 


Fight Pictures 
Sir: 

You refer to George Bellows’ classic 
picture of “Firpo knocking Dempsey through 
the ropes” |Time, May 22]. Bellows died in 
1925, and I doubt he painted the episode re 
ferred to. His classic fight picture, unless my 
memory deceives me, was titled Stag at Shar- 
key’s. Sharkey’s was one of the early, small 
fight clubs in New York, about 1910 

r. F. DouGHEertTy 

New York City 

g Artist Bellows (1882-1925) painted 
the Dempsey-Firpo fight the year after 
Dempsey won it (in the second round). 
Stag at Sharkey’s was one of the three 
early fight pictures which made Bel- 
lows famous.—Eb. 


Echo's Answer 






Sir: 
In his letter in Time’s May 15 issue, 
tor McCart echoed his charge that the 
ican Inst of Pacific Relations is 


zation.” In the same issue 
observed ‘So far, McCarthy had 
charged much, but had proved not one case.’ 

The American LP.R. is without qualifica 





‘tion loyal to the U.S. Government. Internation- 


al cooperation in research does not qualify 
national loyalties. If the Department of J ustice 
thought the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations disloyal, it would list it as a subver- 
sive organization, which it has never done 

There is no Communist on the staff or 
board of the American I.P.R. It accepts no 
articles from Communists or from anyone 
whose commitments, left or right, are believed 
to preclude either loyalty or objectivity, The 
Far Eastern Survey is a major source of 
reliable, documented information on the men- 
acing spread of Communism and Russian 
influence in Asia—and on the risks of sup- 
porting reaction... 





CLAYTON LANE 
Executive Secretary 


American Institute of Pacific Relations 
New York City 


Pension Plans 


Sir: 

Congratulations on your splendid two-page 
treatment of “Old Age Pensions” [Tuse, 
May 22]. My 18 years of experience with 
retirement work indicates that your staff has 
analyzed the situation very well. 

Lansine, Mich. J. M. Cirrrorp 
Sir: 

As I read your very interesting report .. . 
I was again impressed with the idea that, as 
far as I know, all of the pension plans 
offer the worker at retirement age the choice 
of continuing to work as he has throughout 
his life (without making any allowance for 
the fact that his physical strength and vital 
ity is no longer what it once was) or of 
retiring on a pension that, in most cases, 
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Working with America’s leading automotive engi- 
neers, Gulf scientists developed the great new No- 
Nox especially for today’s powerful new engines. It’ll 
give you peak performance—knock-free power—surg- 
ing pick-up—quick, safe passing—and top mileage! 





The great new No-Nox also gives new life, new pep 
and stops knocks in older cars, too—even many 
with heavily carboned engines! To get the very best 
out of your car—in starts, pick-up, climb and mile- 
age—get the new No-Nox today! 


—__ Get this terrifically 
<~ powertul new sash ine! 


NO-NOX 


(Good Gulf, our famous “regular” gasoline, is better than ever, too!) 





Gulf Oil Corporation ¢ Gulf Refining Company 


Burns even when lens is cracked or broken! 


10 


You can have the safety of the new 
Auto-Lite Sealed Beam Unit with 
these safety features . . . special 
9,000 pounds pressure seal to ex- 
clude moisture and dust so lamp 
stays bright ... passing beam that 
illuminates the shoulder of the 
road for greater safety . . . new 
Bull’s Eye that concentrates 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 





stray light into the main driv- 
ing beam. And remember, the 
new Bull's Eye Sealed Beam 
Unit is guaranteed to burn even 
when lens is cracked or broken. 
There’s nothing like the Auto- 
Lite Bull’s Eye for safe night 
driving . . . so see your Auto- 
Lite Dealer today. 


Toronto, Ontario 


Tune in “Suspense!” s 4 6 CBS Radio Thursdays 4 « . CBS Television Tuesdays 








would not assure him of more than the bare 
necessities of life (while he still has the 
health, strength and vitality to do a con- 
siderable amount of work) . . . 

Few men want to retire completely at 60 
or 65, if they are in good health. What they 
want is the opportunity to let down—to 
reduce the amount of work . . . That might 
mean working fewer weeks in the year, or 
fewer days in the week or fewer hours in the 
day . . . They would need a small pension— 
say, $50 a month—which they would receive 
regardless of how much, if any, employment 
they chose to assume . . . 

WarNeER M, BATEMAN 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Sir: 
Your article was the best, clearest presen- 
tation that I have come upon .. . 


d E. F. MALoNE 
Dayton, Ohio I a 


In a Barrel of Brine 
Sir: 
We got a kick out of your May 22 treat- 
ment of Big Nose George Parrott (an alias). 
... You did, however, tommit the error of 
making a hulking moron out of a dashing 
movie bandit. There is no record of his ac- 
tually killing a man (he was one of six men 





e 


Fronk J. Meyers 
Bic Nose’s Bones 
No chaser, he. 





who fired on the two murdered deputy sher- 
iffs from ambush while the officers were ex- 
amining the hot ashes of the gang’s camp- 
fire) or chasing a woman. More typical was 
his humble apology, “I'm sorry,” to Sheriff 
Rankin after the slugging .. . 

The 70-year-old preoccupation here with 
this particular lynching .. . lies not in the 
man’s character, but in the community con- 
science, stimulated by the brutally clumsy 
execution and the mutilation of the body, 
which wasn’t buried until a year after death 
(it was used for dissections by doctors who 
kept it in a whisky barrel filled with brine 
—the same barrel that was dug up last 
month), . . 

Big Nose’s bones [see cut]. . . are now on 
display in Carbon County Museum. The 
exhibit is a great favorite with Rawlins 
school kids. 

Dick WHITE 
Managing Editor 
Rawlins Daily Times 
Rawlins, Wyo. 
Sir: 

I don’t know when any news story has 
filled me with such sickening revulsion . . . 

Let us hope that there are some influential 
people in Rawlins, with a sense of moral val- 
ues, who will insist that decent burial be given 
the gruesome remains of Big Nose George. 

Mitprep EsTELLE Carson 
Monmouth, IIL 
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be Miles Ahead... be Money Aheat.. 


DRIVE THE 1950 BIGGER VALUE DODG 








You could pay a $1,000 more and still not get all the new beauty... 
extra roominess...famous dependability of this big 1950 Dodge 


| i. 
BIGGER VALUE! Dodge Gyro- 
Matic, lowest-priced automatic 


BIGGER VALUE! Dodge doors are 
full-size and they open wide. 
transmission, frees you from 
shifting. (Dodge Fluid Drive 


on all models at no extra cost. ) 


It’s so easy to step right in or 
out. No awkward stooping. No 
bumping your head or hat. 


GIVERYWHERE you go you hear Dodge called 
the BIG VALUE car of 1950, In crisp modern 
styling, in roominess, in ease of handling and 
ruggedness, in distance devouring power this 
new Dodge makes your dollars go farther. 
Here is design that means a smarter looking 
car, a more comfortable car ... a car that is 





we 





cvs 


BIGGER VALUE! Huge rear “Pic- 
ture Window” for safer driving 
vision. Wider rear tread means 
better road stability, added 
safety and comfort for you. 


BIGGER VALUE! No bulky over- 
hang in front or back to plague 
you. Dodge slips easily into 


tight parking spaces—is more 
maneuverable in busy traffic, 


easier to handle in traffic, easier to park. What's 
more ... you'll thrill to the flashing pick-up of 
the Dodge “Get-Away” Engine . . . to the 
smoother performance of gyrol Fluid Drive, 
standard on all models at no extra cost. 

But why just read about this wonderful new 
Dodge! See for yourself ...drive a Dodge today, 


Just a few dollars more 


NEW BIGGER VALUE 1950 D0 p GE than the lowest-priced cars! 


-S o@?= 77 = Ug SRE peeaeeeaeeameeeeenese a ee 
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H™ it is less than a month old, and this magazine 
shows the wear of many intent readings. Pages 
are turned down to mark certain articles and ads. It is 
dog-eared from being handed around among the family, 


missing many a coupon and tempting recipe. 


the cover Weg (S out For Better Homes & Gardens is not looked through just 


once, for amusement or for general information. It is 
welcomed in the home as a warmly trusted counselor of 


°° 
before tS W come the family—a valued guide in its day-to-day buying. 
| Q BH&G adds a special dimension, its own depth of 


reader interest, to your advertising message. It brings 


your message to people when they are actually thinking 
0es about those million-odd needs and desires that concern 


their homes, their families—the big, vital interests 
















of their lives! 
Consider the power your advertising gains in a magazine 
that talks to folks when they’re most “at home” to new 
ideas, better ways of doing things, smart suggestions 
for making good use of their money. 

Remember too that these are better- 
than-average homes—nearly 3}4-million 
top families of this country! Is it any 
wonder Better Homes & Gardens stands 
as “‘America’s First Point of Sale’’? 





America's 42 Rint of Sale LH | 
UUs f 


ae Ul Geopy j 
Qiwrns Cho Sa 
YMC fp ar LS le, 
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A Screened Market Pr, 


of more than 3.400000 ““=2oNe 
Better Homes 
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DEDICATED TO THE 





ADVANCEMENT OF 





... just for a 
pair of glasses? 








“NO, MR. JONES... 


You pay for a lot more than just a pair 
of glasses. Of course glasses are vitally 
important. Their usefulness, however, 
is almost entirely dependent upon the 
professional and technical services of 
Ophthalmologists, Optometrists, Oph- 
thalmic Dispensers (Opticians). 

“The channel through which you 
get these services is a matter of your 
own choice. The important thing to 
remember, however, is that these 
services are essential. 

“Fees for these services are often 
mistaken for the price of just the 
glasses. Because you can see your 
glasses and hold them when you take 
them off and put them on, you're apt 
to think that’s all you pay for—just a 
pair of glasses. The services that make 
them so helpful are often overlooked. 

“To be qualified to render these 


services requires professional and tech- 
nical education, training, experience 


and skill. Then there’s the matter of 


time to serve you conscientiously and 
skillfully. The technical 
services in the prescription laboratory 
are important, too.. It’s no simple 
matter to fill a prescription for better 
vision. Of course the cost of materials 
must be added 
to that of the services you require. 
“Whether you pay $25 or less, $35, 


necessary 


—lenses and frames 


$50 or more, depends upon the services 
you require and the materials used in 
your particular case. Finally, they all 
add up to fees for professional and tech- 
nical services to help you see better. 

"So, Mr. Jones, you pay for a lot 
more than ‘just a pair of glasses’-—you 
get a lot more than that. And don’t 
forget it amounts to only a few cents a 
day during the life of the average pre- 
scription.” 


American & Optical 


COMPANY 


Founded in 1833 — the world’s largest suppliers to the ophthalmic professions 


Copyright, 1950, American Optical Company, 
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PROFESSIONAL EVE 


CARE 


XAMINATION: Professional exami- 
ation for possible pathological eye 
conditions, 








REFRACTION: Scientific measurement 
of your ability to see. 








PRESCRIPTION: Carefully prepared 
professional ox vions and the in- 
structions necessary to correct your 
vision, 


INTERPRETATION: Careful technical 
and scientific compounding of the exact 
materials of your prescription, 











ber 
» &a 
FITTING: Scientific, minute adjust 
ment of your prescription to your eyes, 





é ~ 


RE-EVALUATION: Verification of the 


refraction and the prescription, 





SERVICING: Assurance that the re- 
quirements of your prescription are 
being constantly maintained. 
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Signs of Welcome everywhere 






... Where everything’s close-at-hand! 


This is the year for making a country-wide tour of Britain! Over there, 
since devaluation of the pound, you can do more, see more, 
stay longer... at less cost. And it’s easy to visit all parts of Britain 
without ever travelling far! 
For England and Wales together are hardly bigger than New York 
State; and Scotland and Northern Ireland combined cover 
only half the area of Oklahoma. 
So move farther afield, staying in Britain’s old-world village inns, 
as well as her modern hotels. See for yourself her ancient places, 
famous in history, literature and legend. Take in your stride 
the exciting events on Britain’s gay holiday calendar. 
There’s so much to do and see... and 
you'll find a warm welcome, wherever 
you go. All Britain awaits you! 


Everywhere in Britain, you’ll see Inn Signs like 
those on this page, and many hundreds more... 
The Barley Mow, Our Mutual Friend, The Waterloo 
Inn, The Dog and Partridge. Together, they’ve a 
tale to tell, a tale of infinite variety! For they 
reflect almost every aspect of life in Britain through 
2000 years of history. 

Many of them symbolize a trade or sport or 
craft. Others commemorate some great event, or 
famous figure of fact or fiction. And all of them 
remind the traveller how many-sided was Britain’s 
past... how varied are her interests today! 


PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW 

..and consider coming in late 
August or September, to avoid the 
midsummer rush. Ask your travel 
agent for a FREE copy of COMING 
EVENTS, and for other illustrated 


where no journey is far literature on Britain. Or write 
BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE, 


--. and your dollar goes farther 336 Madison Ave,, N.Y.17,N.Y. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qn0n Tiwe-Reoder. 


Many news stories, like good detec- 
tive work, are the result of considera- 
ble pavement pounding. When the edi- 
tors decided’ to do this week’s National 
Affairs story about New York City’s 
large and growing colony of Puerto 
Ricans, they were confronted with a 
masy of published material that was 
thoroughly contradictory. James Beil, 
our New York City reporter, was as- 
signed to find out what the score really 
was. Says Bell: 


“If you believed all that has been 
written about these people, you would 
have thought they were monsters. They 
turned out to be more or less like any 
other group: some good, some bad, but 
basically nice people. The only way to 
do the story was on foot. One day I 
walked from 96th Street to 155th, 
zigzagging all the way. I found that 
you just can’t walk up to a Puerto 
Rican’s door and ask questions. So 
I got one family to give me a note of 
introduction to another family, 
etc. It worked fine. And al- 
though these Puerto Ricans are 
about as poor as you can get, 
they were unfailingly hospita- 
ble, usually insisting that I 
drink a steaming cup of coffee 
(75¢ a pound in Spanish Har- 
lem) before I left. It was a 
weary, rewarding job.” , 

Bell’s expense account carried one 
item that called for an explanation: 
$1.40 for incense. He bought some 
professed “love-bringing, money-bring- 
ing, power-bringing charms” to help 
set the atmosphere of Spanish Harlem 
for A. T. Baker, who wrote the story. 

No group of Time readers is more 
militantly American than our 2,100 
subscribers scattered through Alaska’s 
586,400 square miles. They get the 
U.S. edition of Trme by air express, 
so that most of them are reading their 
weekly copies at the same time as 
U.S. readers. In this week’s mail one 

of them wrote as 
follows: 


“We live here in 

7 lonely and baronial 

fashion, _ tolerated 

by the Thlingets, 

excoriated by the 

tourists, and between teaching, in- 
structing, exhorting and advising the 
village people, we read Tre from cov- 
er to cover, to our own amazement. If 
we should tell you that we are educat- 
ing ourselves politically, that we sit 
down in earnest and quiet with atlas 
and history and follaw your corre- 





spondents around the world; that our 
young son reads Time as religiously 
as he does his Calvert lessons; that 
we feel we have a private periscope 
to search the wide horizons which 
stretch from this minuscule point of 
vantage, it makes dull 
reading but true. 


“Various people in 
public affairs have 
told us that Tre is 
biased and that we 
are too inexperienced 
to see it, but they have been unable 
to point out from what bias you oper- 
ate, and we are still curiously and 
avidly searching each issue to discover 
it. Alaska is a good place to come 
to, ta find out what you think.” 


Another, Ernest Krinby, of Aniak, 
an old sourdough, admits that times 
have changed. He recalls that 20 years 
ago there were two mail deliveries a 
year by dog team, and that on those 
occasions you would “lock the door 
and read for a week.” Now the mail 
plane arrives every day, weath- 
er permitting. Says he: “Civ- 
ilization is creeping up on 
us. And,” he adds, contrary 
to all literary expectations, 
“we are glad of it.” 

In Chicago last week a 
professional magician named 
“pf Milbourne Christopher dem- 

onstrated a new trick which 
won him the award of magician’s ma- 
gician of the year. Before 1,000 of his 
colleagues assembled for their yearly 
convention, he held up two issues of 
Time, one with Actress Carol Chan- 
ning on the cover, the other with Pres- 
ident Truman. He asked a young lady 
from the audience to choose one of 
the magazines. She chose the Truman 
issue, and he folded it with the cover 
portrait inside and told her to hold it. 
Holding up the Channing issue for all 
to see, he folded it, slapped it against 
his side, opened it up again, and there 
was Harry Truman. The young lady 
thereupon found out that she was hold- 
ing the Channing issue. 


This sleight-of-hand performance 
moved the magicians to award Chris- 
topher a gold-plated statuette for “pro- 
fessional originality.” He told them: 
“You have witnessed something no 
man has ever been able to do before: 
change Tre. 


Cordially yours, 


Pret Lasse 
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=§ OF CHAMPIONS 


CONSECUTIVE INDIANAPOLIS RACES 
HAVE BEEN WON ON 


JOHNNIE PARSONS 





HE Indianapolis Race is more 

than a breath-taking spectacle 
of speed; more than a colorful 
carnival of thrills and chills. It is 
not just a stunt. On the contrary 
it isa practical, torturous test of 
new engineering developments 
before they are adopted for reg- 
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ular production. Authorities say 
that 500 miles on the speedway 
are equal to 50,000 miles of ordi- 
nary driving ... 5 years of aver- 
age service crowded into less 
than 4% hours! 

For many years, every driver in 
the race has bought Firestone 
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Tires, because no driver is willing 
to risk his life or chances of vic- 
tory on anything less than the 
safest tires that money can buy. 
Remember that fact the next time 
you buy tires. Protect your life 
and the lives of others by equip- 
ping your car with a set of new 
Firestone Tires. 
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1. ASK LEO A. BORAH, Magazine Writer, 
Washington, D. C. 

“4c a mile covered all expenses of ownership and oper- 
ation (including insurance) on my 1940 Packard. I 
turned it in recently—after 108,000 faithful miles—on 
a new 1950 Packard with Ultramatic Drive. This one’s 
another beauty. My wife is especially delighted with 
its ease of handling. And we think Ultramatic Drive 
is out of this world!” 





3. ASK J. HOWARD MITCHELL, Travel Lecturer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“From here to the Arctic Circle and back—gathering 
information and making movies for my lectures — I 
recently rolled up another 10,000 miles on my Packard. 
And nearly half the time, the road was so rough that I 
couldn't even hear my partner talking to me! We took 
a heavy load, and a trailer; so | thought the trip would 
spell ‘finish’ for the car. But the Packard didn’t even 
develop a rattle!” 


2. ASK WALTER S. PETERSON, SR., Consulting 
Engineer, Denver, Colo. 

“285,000 miles —that’s what my 1932 Packard 
rolled up in 13 years of service. The only mechan- 
ical work that was ever done on that car was some 
motor work, and the brakes relined three times. 
The car was used in the mountains and over all 
conditions of roads. That’s why my new car is 
another Packard!” 








4. NOW ASK YOURSELF: 

Are you paying for a Packard ... without owning 
one? Remember: You can buy a new 1950 Packard 
Eight for even less than the price of some of today’s 
sixes! Only $2224—delivered in Detroit; state and 
local taxes extra. Packard’s popular new and 
exclusive Ultramatic Drive is optional, at reduced 
extra cost, on all models! 


1950 


Yet the man who ouns one’ Packar d 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE CONGRESS 


A Woman's Conscience 

The Senate’s only woman member 
stepped firmly into the congressional ruck- 
us over Communists-in-Government last 
week and offered her colleagues some ad- 
vice. “I think,” said Maine’s earnest, 
handsomely grey Margaret Chase Smith, 
“that it is high time for the United States 
Senate and its members to do some soul 
searching—for us to weigh our consciences 
—on the manner in which we are perform- 
ing our duty to the people of America.” 

For the past six weeks, Republican 
Smith had searched her own soul and 
weighed her conscience. She had also 
talked things over with fellow members of 
a small group of Republican progressives 
in the Senate, and found that they agreed 
with her. She drafted what she called a 
“Declaration of Conscience,” and got 
them to sign it with her—New Hamp- 
shire’s Tobey, Vermont’s Aiken, Oregon's 
Morse, New York’s Ives, Minnesota’s 
Thye, New Jersey’s Hendrickson. Thus 
armed she took the floor to make her case. 

Forum of Hate. The noisy debate of 
the McCarthy charges, she said, had re- 
duced the Senate “to the level of a forum 
of hate and character assassination shel- 
tered by the shield of congressional immu- 
nity.” Added Senator Smith: “I am not 
proud of the reckless abandon in which 
unproved charges have been hurled from 
this [Republican] side of the aisle. I am 
not proud of the obviously staged, undig- 
nified countercharges that have been at- 
tempted in retaliation. 

“The American people are sick and 
tired of being afraid to speak their minds 
lest they be politically smeared as ‘Com- 
munists’ or ‘Fascists.’ The American peo- 
ple are sick and tired of seeing innocent 
people smeared and guilty people white- 
washed. . .” 

Complacency v. Calumny. It was a 
matter, she told the attentive Senate, that 
went beyond partisan politics. The Demo- 
crats could be justly accused of “com- 
placency to the threat of Communism here 
at home and the leak of vital secrets to 
Russia through key officials of the Dem- 
ocratic Administration.” But, said Mar- 
garet Smith, “I don’t want to see the Re- 
publican Party ride to political victory 
on the four horsemen of calumny—fear, 
ignorance, bigotry and smear. In fact, I 
doubt if the Republican Party could. 

“Tt is high time that we stopped think- 
ing politically as Republicans and Demo- 
crats about elections and started thinking 
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Marcaret CHASE SMITH 
Beyond politics, four horsemen. 


patriotically as Americans . . . It is high 
time that we all stopped being tools and 
victims of totalitarian techniques—tech- 
niques that, if continued here unchecked, 
will surely end what we have come to 
cherish as the American way of life.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Either/Or 


Sometimes it was hard to tell which 
Harry Truman to believe. 

“The threat of aggression casts its shad- 
ow upon every quarter of the globe,” he 
soberly reported to Congress last week. 
“The Soviet Union has dedicated itself to 
the destruction of democracy and every- 
thing which it represents, and is waging a 
grim struggle to make the entire free 
world slave . . . Moreover, her success in 
producing an atomic explosion has given 
[Soviet actions ] new and frightening over- 
tones that free nations cannot ignore.” 

These grave words accompanied a mes- 
sage to Congress asking for another $1.2 
billion as the second-year installment on 
the military arms program for Europe and 
Asia. Two hours later Harry Truman faced 
his weekly press conference. Reporters 
found him all relaxed about foreign affairs. 
The world, he said chipperly, seemed 
closer to peace than at any time in the 
last five years. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Animal Fair 


If all the world were to be transformed 
into an animal kingdom, a dog fancier 
would have a wonderful time type-casting 
members of Congress. In both houses it 
would be easy to spot such specimens as 
the mournful mastiff, the excitable spitz, 
the busy dachshund with his close-set law- 
yer's eyes, the bloodhound with his air of 
sad preoccupation. Furthermore, there is 
an engaging and familiar quality about the 
aimless circling, the friendly tail-wagging, 
the snoozing and occasional fang-baring 
which take place on the floor. 

Few men of modern times have brought 
forth the maddened howl of the U.S. leg- 
islator as dramatically as has Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. Congressmen, almost 
to a man, regard the Secretary as a cat, 
and feel an unholy urge to chase him up a 
tree. Some of the congressional baying he 
has aroused is rooted deep in partisan pol- 
itics. But the Secretary’s unblinking dis- 
regard for opinion on Capitol Hill, and his 
back-arching criticism of his tormentors, 
has at times driven even Democrats to 
tooth-clicking leaps. 

On Neutral Ground. Last week, after 
a long period of planning, Administration 
peacemakers tried to bring about a truce 
between the Secretary and Congress. Their 
scheme was based on the frank and open 
approach; they admitted that the Secre- 
tary might be a cat, but felt he was such a 
wonderful cat, so cold of eye, so sharp of 
claw, so silky of whisker, so clever of mind 
that even the dogs would admire him if 
they just got to know him. The Secretary 
was just back from Europe, full of news 
of the Western Big Three meeting and of 
the twelve-nation North Atlantic Council. 
Would the Congress let him give them a 
report of his activities? 

It was a novel idea, based, in a sense, on 
the honored British tradition by which the 
House of Commons may squeeze informa- 
tion from any Cabinet member. Congress 
accepted with good will, and members 
filed into the auditorium of the Library of 
Congress. But when the Secretary arrived, 
looking as if he had just left a London 
tailor, their enthusiasm began to pall. 

For one thing, the back of the hall was 
jammed with photographers whose cam- 
eras produced incessant clacking and whir- 
ring sounds, For another, the Secretary 
was no more inspiring than a wary cat on 
a high front porch. When he spoke he 
came to grips with an insurmountable 
problem: a cat, addressing dogs, does not 
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dare speak like a dog for fear he will be 
accused of imitating an Airedale, and dare 
not speak like a cat for fear of annihila- 
tion. There is only one recourse—a dry, 
neutral marsh-bird tone. 

A Good Bite. Acheson’s report was 
hopeful, educational, and not very star- 
tling. The free West was facing the Rus- 
sians with a “quiet, practical” unity. It 
had arrived at an understanding of “im- 
mense significance”: an agreement on both 
the military and economic requirements of 
self-defense. None of the eleven Foreign 
Ministers whom he had met had any fear 
of immediate war—although all agreed 
there could be no weakening in the face of 
ponderous Russian pressure (later in the 
week, Acheson told a Senate committee 
that the cost of military aid to Europe 


ment,” said Acheson, with unconcealed 
disdain. The meeting was hastily ended. 
The Congressmen gave Acheson a rising 
round of lackluster applause. Acheson 
stepped forward to shake hands with the 
polite minority who congratulated him. 
Then all concerned went back—seemingly 
with a sense of relief—to the same old dog 
& cat basis. 


SUPREME COURT 
Busy Monday 


This week, in one of its newsiest Opin- 
ion Mondays, the Supreme Court: 
@ Outlawed the Jim Crow segregation of 
Negroes in railroad dining cars on inter- 
state trips. 
@ Ordered the University of Texas to ad- 
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SECRETARY ACHESON ADDRESSING MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
So cold of eye, so sharp of claw, so silky of whisker. 


would probably rise, not decline, in years 
to come). 

As he progressed, the sound of coughing 
and of creaking seats mingled with the 
muffled disturbances of the cameramen. 
And when the question period began, the 
more excitable of his audience could not 
resist the opportunity of getting a good 
bite at him. 

At first he preserved his businesslike 
calm. But when Minnesota’s scholarly Re- 
publican Congressman Walter Judd, nee- 
dled him over the prospect of Red China's 
being admitted to the U.N., he quit being 
neutral too, icily announced that he had 
already explained the subject a thousand 
times. “And,” cried Judd, “I’m still trying 
to get an answer.” 

Then Mississippi’s hot-eyed old John 
Rankin lumbered to his feet, bawled that 
Trygve Lie, “a known Communist,” was 
trying to get control of the U.S. through 
the United Nations. “That’s your state- 
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mit Heman Sweatt, Negro, to its all-white 
law school, on the ground that the Negro 
law school that Texas had set up was not 
the equivalent of Texas’ law school for 
whites. 

@ Ordered the University of Oklahoma to 
stop segregating Graduate Student G. W. 
McLaurin, a Negro, in its classrooms. He 
had been admitted to classes with whites, 
but first put in a little anteroom. Later, 
like 23 other Negroes at Oklahoma, he 
was simply seated in a different row from 
the whites. 

@ Gave the Federal Government “full do- 
minion and power” over the oil-rich tide- 
lands off the coasts of Texas and Louisiana. 
@ Denied aliens jailed abroad by U.S. 
authorities the right to apply for court 
hearings in the U.S. The case involved 21 
German civilians tried in Nanking in 1946 
by a U.S. military commission for engag- 
ing in military activities against the U.S. 
in China after Germany surrendered. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


The Strange Case of Amerasia 

In a Justice Department office last 
week, staffmen of a Senate subcommittee 
combed through three large boxes con- 
taining hundreds of documents seized five 
years ago in the Amerasia case. Around 
the boxes swirled a storm of argument. 
Republican Senators, none of whom had 
actually seen the contents, cried that the 
Administration had put the fix on the 
Amerasia case, and that a real probe of 
the case would prove it. From Iowa, where 
he was campaigning in a primary election, 
Bourke Hickenlooper charged that at least 
some of the documents were important 
U.S. wartime secrets. Didn’t one of them 
show the disposition in 1944 of U.S. sub- 
marines in the Pacific? Wasn’t one of 
them a highly confidential (“for eyes 
only”) message from Roosevelt to Chiang 
Kai-shek? Said Hickenlooper: “I thiitk 
that all Americans will be appalled when 
the whole truth becomes known.” 

Such talk, Administration sources re- 
plied, was hogwash; the documents were 
nothing much. Said Assistant Attorney 
General James M. McInerney: Hicken- 
looper is “100% wrong.” 

"By Deceit & Subterfuge." As thick as 
the argument was the smoke screen of 
confusion around the whole affair, which 
the Administration seemed determined to 
preserve at all costs. In 1945, Amerasia 
was a magazine (circ. about 2,000) de- 
voted more or less openly to the Commu- 
nist line and the Far East, and published 
sporadically in New York by one Philip 
Jaffe. The case began that February when 
the eyes of a Government official fell upon 
a surprising Amerasia article. It quoted at 
length and almost verbatim from a secret 
report which was supposed to be tucked 
safely away in the Office of Strategic 
Services’ file. The OSS immediately put 
a special investigator, Frank Brooks Bie- 
laski, on Amerasia’s pink and wispy trail. 

Chunky, spectacled Frank Bielaski, an 
ex-Wall Street broker turned Government 
secret agent, had handled many cases for 
OSS during the war. One midnight, tracing 
down the document quoted in Amerasia, 
Bielaski and four aides let themselves into 
a dark, empty building at 225 Fifth Avenue. 
They took an elevator to the eleventh 
floor and there, by what Bielaski later 
called “deceit and subterfuge,” entered 
Amerasia’s office. Once inside, they began 
a careful inspection. They found one room 
fitted out with photo-copy equipment, a 
desk in another room spread with copies 
of Government documents. Behind a door 
were a bellows-type suitcase and two brief- 
cases packed with other papers—altogether 
close to 300 originals and copies of docu- 
ments stolen from the Offices of Naval 
Intelligence and Censorship, G-2, OSS, 
State Department and British Intelligence. 
A few of them were marked “Top Secret” 
and “Secret”; all of them were labeled 
for official scrutiny only. 
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The raiders picked up a dozen docu- 
ments to show the kind of material they 
had found, and left. A few hours later 
Bielaski laid his report and the documents 
before officials in Washington. 

The Fish in the Net. The case was 
assigned to the FBI, For almost three 
months FBI agents kept Jaffe and his 
office under surveillance. Other agents 
tailed Jaffe on frequent trips to Washing- 
ton where he met assorted small-bore 
Government officials. By late May, James 
McInerney, first assistant to Tom Clark, 
who was in charge of criminal prosecution 
for the Justice Department, was ready to 
collar the crowd, start prosecutions for 
espionage. 

There was a brief delay. Some Adminis- 
tration officials were worried over the 
effect the case might have on the San 
Francisco founding Conference of the 
United Nations. But President Truman 
himself ordered the case followed up. The 
FBI net was drawn. 

Philip Jaffe was arrested in his office. 
He turned out to be a large, square-faced 
grey-maned man, born 48 years before in 
Russia, who had made a prosperous busi- 
ness income out of printing greeting cards. 
A friend of Earl Browder, he had been a 
faithful follower of the Communist line 
for some years. His Amerasia had been a 
vehicle for various writers on the Far 
East. From 1937 to 1941, Owen Lattimore 
had been a member of its editorial board. 

The other fish in the FBI’s 1945 haul 
were: 

Kate Louise Mitchell, 36, graduate of 
Bryn Mawr, an ardent Communist party- 
liner and Jaffe’s co-editor; Emmanuel 
Sigurd Larsen, 47, State Department ex- 
pert on Far East affairs who had spent 
most of his adult life in Asia; Navy Re- 
serve Lieut. Andrew Roth, 26, before the 
war Jaffe’s assistant, who, despite a report 
pointing at him as a fellow traveler, was 
working in the Office of Naval Intelligence; 
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LARSEN, SERVICE & ROTH; JAFFE 
Along a pink and wispy trail. 


John Stewart Service, 35, State Depart- 
ment careerman and sometime U.S, ob- 
server at the Red headquarters of Mao 
Tse-tung; Mark Gayn, 36, journalist (St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Newsweek, Time), 
who was then free-lancing for Collier’s 
and the Saturday Evening Post. 
Another Hiss Case? FBI reports indi- 
cated that the State Department’s Larsen 
had passed documents to Jaffe, and that 
on at least one occasion the Navy’s Roth 
had met Jaffe and shown him some papers. 
Roth later said that he was showing Jaffe 
a chapter of a book he was writing on Asia. 
FBI agents reported that the State De- 
partment’s Service, who had just been re- 
called from China, had met Jaffe in Wash- 
ington and shown him a report he had pre- 





McINERNEY 
Behind a smoke screen. 


pared for his superiors. Journalist Gayn 
had in his possession documents which 
were duplicates of some of those found in 
Jaffe’s office. 

The case differed in one important re- 
spect from the Hiss-Chambers case that 
was to develop more than three years later. 
There was no evidence that Jaffe had 
passed on any of the documents to the 
Soviet agents. As far as Government 
agents could tell, he was using the stolen 
information only to advance the cause of 
Communism in Asia in his magazine. Ac- 
tually, his most peculiar and mostly pri- 
vate magazine was read with considerable 
respect at that time in some quarters in 
the State Department. One of his articles, 
suggesting that the U.S. encourage a Com- 
munist movement in enemy Japan and 
that the U.S. give military aid to Chinese 
Reds, had been sent to Chungking over 
the signature “Hull,” presumably through 
the maneuverings of State Department 
men who were giving aid & comfort to 
China’s Communists. A copy of this mes- 
sage was part of the FBI haul. It was 
among the five documents of which Re- 
publicans had caught a scent last week. 

Lawyers’ "Deal." With the arrest of 
the six began a series of curious develop- 
ments. The evidence was presented to a 
District of Columbia grand jury. 

Mitchell, Service and Gayn were al- 
lowed to testify in their own behalf, and 
the grand jury decided there was not 
enough evidence to warrant indicting 
them. Jaffe, Roth and Larsen were indict- 
ed—but not for espionage. The Justice 
Department had suddenly trimmed its ac- 
cusations to cover merely stealing, receiv- 
ing or concealing Government documents. 
The reason, McInerney later explained: 
after Justice lawyers had a look at the 
stolen material, they did not believe it 
would support a charge of espionage. 

The Justice Department continued to 
take evasive action. Before the case went 
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to trial, Robert M. Hitchcock, a special 
assistant in charge of prosecuting the case, 
made what he described later as a “deal” 
with Jaffe’s lawyer. With an almost sur- 
reptitious air, the Government took the 
case to a Saturday morning court session 
(court almost never sits on Saturday 
morning). It was a strange hearing. Jaffe’s 
lawyer, Albert Arent, did most of the talk- 
ing. He explained to Federal Judge James 
Proctor that Jaffe, who was pleading 
guilty, had merely acted from “an excess 
of journalistic zeal.” Hitchcock, for the 
Government, hastened to agree that this 
“in substance” was the fact. The judge 
asked for a probation report on Jaffe. 
Hitchcock blandly told the judge, in effect, 
he thought such a report was more trouble 
than it was worth. Then the court fined 
Jaffe $2,500, which he paid on the spot. 
Later Larsen was fined $500 on his plea of 
no defense. Jaffe also paid Larsen’s fine. 
Justice decided that it did not have 
enough evidence against Lieut. Roth and 
the charges against him were dropped. 

And that, so far as Justice was con- 
cerned, ended the case. 

Illegal Evidence? But so far as some 
Congressmen were concerned, it was only 
the beginning. Michigan’s Republican 
Representative George Dondero demand- 
ed an investigation. Early in 1946 a sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee summoned FBI agents and Justice 
Department lawyers to hear their stories. 
Why had Hitchcock made the “deal?” 
His explanation was that Justice lawyers 
had suddenly had qualms about the legal- 
ity of their evidence. They were afraid 
that the argument might be made that the 
Government had got on the trail of the 
stolen documents by illegal means. They 
were afraid the Government might end up 
without any convictions. An FBI agent 
said flatly: “The FBI secured no docu- 
ments through any means. . . except in- 
cident to arrest. They were all legally ob- 
tained.” Why had Justice lawyers pressed 
the espionage charge in the first place, 
knowing from the beginning the nature of 
the evidence? In a paraphrase of Jaffe’s 
lawyer, Arent, McInerney said: “I guess I 
was just overzealous.” 

Half Truths & Whole Truths. There 
was a good chance last week that this 
might be the only explanation Congress 
and the public would ever get. Maryland’s 
Senator Millard Tydings, chairman of the 
subcommittee currently probing the case, 
appeared to want to be rid of the whole 
thing. Justice’s McInerney appeared to be 
mainly interested in defending the ex- 
traordinary performance of the Justice 
Department. On the Republican side, Con- 
gressmen appeared to be more anxious to 
exploit half truths than to get at whole 
truths. Wisconsin’s Joe McCarthy, large- 
ly responsible for the latest furor, had dug 
the case out again in his effort to discredit 
the State Department, and that seemed to 
keep many a solid Republican from join- 
ing in the demand for a full investigation. 
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So the matter stood. Jaffe and his old 
associates went about their several busi- 
nesses. Amerasia had folded. Jaffe was 
passing the time writing a history of Asia. 
Kate Mitchell was collecting material for 
a book on the Far East. Andrew Roth, on 
the staff of the leftist Nation, was at pres- 
ent in The Netherlands. Gayn was free- 
lancing in central Europe. Larsen ran a 
shoestring agency called the Far East In- 
formation Bureau, in Washington. John 
Service, recently recalled again from Asia 
and in good standing in the State Depart- 
ment, was being re-examined by the State 
Department’s Loyalty Board. 
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Ramrop, Peccy & PICKLES 
“May I help you?” 


YOUTH 
How to Get $38 
When skinny, 17-year-old Tommy 


(“Ramrod”) Cook of Long Beach, Calif. 
decided to start a career as a holdup man, 
he knew just where to look for accom- 
plices. He invited baby-faced, 17-year-old 
Muriel (“Pickles”) Downs and 15-year- 
old Peggy Byrns to join him. Muriel’s 
family were “strict” and made her go to 
prayer meetings twice a week, but her 
father had a .22-caliber target pistol and 
Peggy’s divorced mother owned a 1935 
La Fayette coupé. 

Both girls were honored at Tommy’s 
invitation; one night last month Muriel 
swiped the revolver, Peggy got permission 
to use the car, and the trio drove to an 
alley near a small Long Beach liquor store. 
Tommy walked into the store holding the 
-22, Muriel stood at the door clutching 
a long-barreled air pistol and Peggy 
stayed behind the coupé’s wheel. 

Why? The proprietor of the store, a lik- 
able young man named Dominic (“Mick- 
ey”) CGalarco, didn’t notice the pistol at 


first. He looked up, smiled, and asked, 
“May I help you?” Said Tommy: “Yeah, 
gimme your money. This is a holdup.” 

Calarco opened the cash register, took 
out a $20 bill, two tens and a five, and 
then said: “What do you want to do this 
for? I got two kids. I need the money.” 

Tommy stepped back a little, said ner- 
vously: “Give me five dollars and I'll 
beat it.” 

But when Calarco started around the 
counter with the money the boy suddenly 
fired the .22. The bullet missed the pro- 
prietor, noisily smashed a bottle of Corby’s 
whisky on a corner shelf. The girl in the 
doorway ran, and the young gunman bolt- 
ed after her. Calarco gave chase, caught 
the boy out on the street and tried to grab 
the pistol. It went off three times as they 
wrestled, and the third shot hit Calarco in 
the throat. Tommy Cook galloped, pant- 
ing, to the car and was driven off with a 
screech of tires. Calarco died on the way 
to the hospital. 

Surprise. Two weeks later Tommy 
Cook decided to try again. Peggy recruit- 
ed a 16-year-old girl named Shirley Armi- 
tage, told her with juvenile ferocity: 
“Once you’re with us, you better not tell 
anybody, or it won't be safe for you to go 
out at night.” They asked a boy named 
Larry Collins to go along. The five drove 
to another liquor store, this time in nearby 
Compton. The two boys went in, leaving 
the girls to stand guard, and soon came 
backing out with $38. 

Two Compton cops had been watching 
the whole performance. They charged in, 
yelling. Tommy and the three girls got 
into the car and drove off as the cops 
began shooting. But the policemen caught 
Larry Collins, the 14-year-old recruit. He 
talked. A little later the police converged 
on Peggy Byrns’s house, found the rest of 
the gang. All five were charged with rob- 
bery, the original trio with murder. None 
showed any remorse at all. 

In Brooklyn, armed teen-aged gangs 
named the Greene Avenue Stompers, the 
Nits, Chicos and Gay Nineties had been 
feuding for weeks—ever since the Nits 
fatally stabbed a 15-year-old Stomper as 
he sat in a parked car with a girl. They 
agreed to fight it out on Memorial Day. 
Police assigned 150 cops to the area. 

The fighting started in the streets, 
spread to vast Prospect Park, while hun- 
dreds of picnickers ducked for safety. Be- 
fore the cops broke up the war, two boys 
had been wounded by bullets from a 
homemade .22-caliber “zip gun” and a 
third had been shot by a .32 revolver. 

When twelve of the poker-faced teen- 
agers were brought before Brooklyn Mag- 
istrate Benjamin Brenner, he said angrily: 
“We're not going to treat you like kids 
. . - If you act like hoodlums, you'll be 
treated like hoodlums.” Judge Brenner, 
who previously had let one of the punks 
off light, set bail for ten of them at $10,000 
or more, ordered all of them held. 
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ARMED FORCES 
On Top of the World 


An airman who also knows how to fight 
on the ground was appointed last week 
commander of all Army, Navy and Air 
forces in Alaska. 

Soft-voiced Major General William E. 
Kepner, 57, was a soldier’s soldier before 
he became an airman’s airman. He began 
his military career at 16 when he ran away 
from Kokomo (Ind.) High School and 
joined the Marine Corps. Seven years 
later he marched to the Mexican border 
with the Indiana National Guard. In 1918 
he was an infantry captain in France, won 
a Distinguished Service Cross, was bayo- 
neted in the back and had half his jaw 
shot off. After World War I he took to 
the air. 

As a balloonist, with Captains Albert 
Stevens and Orvil Anderson (now an Air 
Force major general), he took a balloon 
60,613 feet into the stratosphere before 
a rip in the fabric sent the bag plum- 
meting earthward. The three bailed out 
—Kepner at 500 feet. Then Bill Kepner 
moved on to airplanes. In World War II 
he wore a general's stars, but frequently 
left his desk to fly combat missions. He 
was chief of the hard-flying Eighth Air 
Force Fighter Command, a_ principal 
Allied weapon in the destruction of the 
German Luftwaffe. 

After the war, General Kepner was air 
commander at the Bikini atomic tests, 
more recently has been commander of the 
Air Force’s proving ground at Eglin Field, 
Florida. In sending him to Alaska, the 
Defense Department was putting a vet- 
eran interceptor on top of the world, 
along the short Arctic air route to the 
U.S. from Russia. 


After Five Years 


From Italy last week came word that a 
U.S. Army team, searching the Apennine 
hillsides more than five years after the 
end of the war, was still finding the bodies 
of U.S. soldiers at the average rate of 
two a week, 


COMMUNISTS 
The Roundup 


Off to jail last week for contempt of 
Congress went lean, bushy-haired George 
Marshall,* who lent his name and gave 
thousands of dollars from his inherited 
fortune to Communist-line causes. He was 
convicted for refusing to name contribu- 
tors to his party-line National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties when asked 
by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee back in 1946. Marshall want- 
ed to serve his three months in Manhat- 
tan’s West Street jail (where Party Secre- 


* No kin to Soldier-Statesman George Marshall, 
Movie Director George Marshall or Laundry- 
man George Marshall, owner of the Washington 
Redskins. 
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tary Eugene Dennis is behind bars for the 
same reason), was locked up instead in 
Washington, D.C. 

Scheduled for jail next: Novelist How- 
ard Fast and ten other board members of 
another Communist front, the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee. Also cited 
for contempt of Congress, they begin jail 
terms this week. 

Soon to go, and for the same reason: 
Screen Playwrights Dalton Trumbo, John 
Howard Lawson and the rest of the “Hol- 
lywood Ten” who refused to tell the 
House committee whether or not they 
were members of the Communist Party. 
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Prror Proctor & FRIENDS 
“T don’t want to quit.” 


LABOR 


Time to Retire 


When war-trained Willis Heath Proctor 
started flying the mail for Colonial West- 
ern Airways 23 years ago, a pilot was still 
a glamorous daredevil who put his faith 
in good luck and seat-of-the-pants intui- 
tion. There were no radio ranges, no air- 
ways weather reports, none but the most 
rudimentary of cockpit instruments. 
Clambering into the open cockpit of an 
old Pitcairn biplane, Pilot Proctor, 
swathed to the eyes in fleece-lined flying 
gear, used to start his run at Buffalo, lug 
his mail to Cleveland, navigating by land- 
marks and cruising at 80 m.p.h. 

Last week, a greying, balding veteran 
of 19,000 hours and 3,200,000 air miles, 
Captain Heath Proctor of American Air- 
lines boarded his four-engined DC-6 Ne- 
vada at Newark Airport as businesslike 
as his trim blue uniform. As the plane 
droned west at 20,000 ft. and 275 m.p.h., 
he turned his controls over to his copilot, 
walked back through the pressurized cabin 


to chat with his 54 passengers. Three 
hours and 22 minutes later, his Flight 
No. 19 rolled to a stop at the Chicago 
terminal. 

Pilot Proctor turned in his company 
manuals, collected his paycheck ($13,000 
a year) and logged his day’s flight for the 
last time. “I don’t want to quit flying,” he 
admitted. “No flyer ever will.” But Heath 
Proctor, who had watched the airlines 
graduate from a risky adventure to a 
workaday routine, had passed his 6oth 
birthday—the first man on any U.S, air- 
line ever to reach retirement age while 
still a pilot. 


Covered by Contract 


In one of their periodic thrusts at sin, 
the county sheriff's men raided a joint 
outside Houston last week, hauled away 
two strippers named Margie Lamont, 33, 
and Mitzi Wright, 27, and charged them 
with indecent exposure. In court, the girls 
put up an unusual defense: it simply 
wasn’t true that they had performed with- 
out panties or bras, because their union 
(the A.F.L. American Guild of Variety 
Artists) wouldn’t permit such things. Ver- 
dict: not guilty. Grateful Margie and 
Mitzi gave the jury passes to the show. 
Next night, all six jurors went. 


TERRITORIES 
A Red-Orange Glow 


In her ranch house, Mrs. John Carroll 
thought it was just an unusually bright 
Hawaiian moon, pulled the shades and 
went back to bed. Soon she awoke again, 
to the sound of a dull, menacing rumble. 
She fled in her nightdress, just before the 
stream of red-orange lava hit her house. 

Hawii’s vast Mauna Loa erupts about 
once every three years, but this time was 
different. At 9:20 p.m., clouds over the 
13,675-ft. peak parted to uncover a glow 
seen 200 miles away. Not from the crater, 
where it usually erupts, but out of the 
southwest flank of the mountain melted 
rock burst and shot 300 ft. up; steam shot 
higher to 20,000 ft., striking a passing 
plane. Through two other vents in the 
slope, streams of glowing lava oozed out, 
surged 25 miles to the sea. 

Thanks largely to the efforts of two 
Hawaiian boys who ran from house to 
house alerting the residents, and to motor- 
ists and Coast Guardsmen who rescued 
them, no one was caught in the stream of 
lava. It swept over patches of taro root 
and through upland ranches firing houses, 
a church, a post office, trees and telephone 
poles, cutting communications, The lava 
piled ten feet high on the main coastal 
highway. 

One stream of lava boiled through the 
fishing village of Pahoehoe to the sea cliff. 
dropped 100 ft., steaming and hissing into 
the water. At week’s end the lava still 
flowed. It would probably be the biggest 
outpouring from, the world’s biggest vol- 
cano in the past 70 years, 
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NEW YORK 
World They Never Made 


This immigration had been different. 
The Puerto Ricans came not by ship, 
huddled in the steerage, but by plane. Be- 
ing U.S. citizens, they beat at no immigra- 
tion bars, never had their pictures taken 
in colorful native costume behind the 
wire enclosures of Ellis Island. They sim- 
ply seeped in, landing by 20s and 30s from 
battered planes at La Guardia field, Teter- 
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Willing But Beset. There was some 
truth, but a lot of exaggeration in this 
alarming picture, Last week it was possible 
to get a clearer and cooler idea of the 
“Puerto Rican problem.” Even Marcan- 
tonio’s hold on the immigrants was not 
what it once was. Mayor William 
O’Dwyer’s administration had done a lot 
to cut down Marcantonio’s power, by in- 
stalling Spanish-speaking teachers and re- 
lief workers in the neighborhood, thus 
convincing the new people that someone 





Roy Stevens 


ALLEY SCENE IN THE Barrio 
In rotting tenements, dreams and piraquas. 


boro and Newark, suddenly appearing be- 
side their cardboard suitcases on the city’s 
sidewalks outside a hole-in-the-wall travel 
agency. 

Jobless, speaking a strange tongue, 
crowded into miserable tenements, thou- 
sands soon turned up on the relief rolls, 
costing the city $15,600,000 a year. Their 
children crowded the already crowded pub- 
lic schools, With shrill cries of outrage and 
alarm, the sensational journals gave 
tongue, blaming them for every civic woe. 
Feature writers found them living five and 
six to a room, two and three families to an 
apartment, in cellars and abandoneg stores, 
even in coalbins, The averago Puerto Rican 
was pictured heaving his disease-racked 
body off the plane and heading straight 
for a relief center. More sinister yet, he 
was herded about to vote for Communist- 
minded Congressman Vitd Marcantonio. 
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besides Vito Marcantonio toak an interest 
in them. 

Columbia University had just com- 
pleted the first comprehensive study 
(which Harper will publish next month) 
of New York’s Puerto Ricans. Columbia 
men surveyed 1,113 Puerto Rican families 
comprising 5,000 people. They found that 
one out of every three had been on relief 
at one time or another, They found a will- 
ing people, beset by all kinds of difficulty. 
“The opportunities for advancement seem 
increasingly narrow for the poor, the un- 
educated, and ‘the foreign,’ ” said Colum- 
bia’s report. 

But the Puerto Ricans had also done 
better than anyone expected. Nine out of 
ten had found jobs. The percentage of 
Puerto Ricans on relief, autharities esti- 
mated, was now no more than other bot- 
tom-of-the-ladder groups, e.g., the Negroes, 





“When you consider the language handi- 
cap and the economic position of these 
people when they arrived,” said City Com- 
missioner of Weitare Raymond M, Hil- 
liard, “it is remarkable that the relief 
figure isn’t higher than it is.” 

The Puerto Rican invasion began long 
ago, and slowly. But at the end of World 
War II, thousands of Puerto Ricans were 
seized with a sudden, simultaneous urge. 
In the four years since V-J day, 122,935 
Puerto Ricans have poured into the U.S. 
To them, the U.S. is New York City and 
275,000 to 300,000 of them now live in 
its five boroughs. 

To the Barrio. North from Manhat- 
tan’s 96th Street, the railroad tracks that 
run muffled under fashionable Park Avenue 
burst noisily into the open. The proud 
avenue itself splits around it, plunges 
down into narrow, squalid lanes flanked 
by ancient tenements. There, in what New 
Yorkers now call Spanish Harlem, the 
Puerto Ricans clotted, The Puerto Ricans 
call it “the Barrio,” 

Gradually, the swarming Puerto Ricans 
pushed the Negroes north, the Italians 
eastward. They expanded across the top 
of Central Park, crept down the other 
side. Other pockets established themselves 
on the lower East Side, in Brooklyn and 
The Bronx. 

But the Barrio remained the receiving 
station, and the Puerto Rican core. This 
is the noisome, teeming squalor that greets 
the hopeful immigrant seeking the prom- 
ised land. 

Piraquas & Manure. Garbage cans line 
the curb, from many of them refuse spills 
over on to the sidewalk. A fire burns in a 
cluttered gutter. A honking car scatter’ a 
game of stick ball in the street. On the 
corner, a cart vendor sells piraguas (shaved 
ice flavored with colored sirup) for 3¢ a 
cup. An old woman scrambles on her 
hands & knees under a horse-drawn cart, 
scooping fresh manure into a cardboard 
box. 

In a vacant lot, two kids wrestle among 
the blackened cans and broken glass. Men 
sit on the stoops of the rotting brownstone 
tenements, or stand in curiously static 
groups around a store front. There are 
girls in short, shiny black dresses, in- 
solent-eyed young bucks in sharp, striped 
suits. Dogs, furtive and thin-ribbed, slink 
through the areaways sniffing for scraps. 
In an abandoned building, windows glare 
emptily, but a family is living in the base- 
ment. From other windows patched with 
adhesive tape and cardboard, women watch 
the noisy street with worried eyes. They 
seldom screanr at the kids, as women of 
other lands do. 

Bodegas & Charms. In the Barrio (i.e., 
district), the Puerto Ricans have created 
their own city. The store signs are in 
Spanish. At the bodegas (grocery stores) 
they sell green coconuts, chick peas and 
mangoes. The carnecerias (butcher shops ) 
sell Spanish sausage, salt pork fat, chicken 
feet (3 Ibs. for 25¢) and salted pigs’ tails. 
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In cafés, men sit for hours playing dom- 
inoes or cards, quietly sipping rum or beer. 
Every morning the sidewalks are thronged 
with vendedores, selling chances on the 
day’s bolito (the numbers game). From 
tiny store-front churches comes a strange 
calypso-like music of tambourines, ban- 
jos and maracas. 

The proliferation of such churches, 
largely sponsored by obscure evangelical 
Pentecostal sects, is by far the most con- 
spicuous religious activity in the Barrio, 
though most Puerto Ricans (839%) are 
nominally Roman Catholics. Columbia 
University investigators found that 
though most Puerto Ricans still profess 
themselves Catholics, they attend church 
less regularly than they did back home. 

Under the guise of “religious articles.” 
stores do a thriving business selling spir- 
itualist charms. There is Attraction In- 
cense, incense “to vibrate the powers of 
Lady Luck,” Compelling Incense, High 
Conquering Incense (“Its fumes the step- 
pingstone to the mighty conqueror condi- 
tion”), Harder to find are the brujos, who 
cure asthma by hanging a tiny dead green 
frog in a bag around the neck. 

The Immigrant. The Puerto Rican 
migrant is neither Puerto Rico’s scum, nor 
its ignorant, nor its shiftless, as he is 
often pictured. The average immigrant is 
better educated (six years of school) than 
the island’s average, Columbia found, and 
almost all of them left jobs in Puerto 
Rico. Nor is he a peasant. Most come 
from the island’s two biggest cities, San 
Juan and Ponce. 
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PUERTO RICAN IMMIGRANTS AT A TRAVEL AGENCY 
In bucket seats, from tropical slums to urban jungles. 


With a prodigious birth rate and a 
declining death rate, Puerto Rico’s one- 
crop sugar economy cannot keep pace 
with its population, which is increasing 
at a rate unequaled anywhere else in the 
world, The average Puerto Rican earned 
only $14 a week. In New York, he could 
confidently expect to double his wages. 
Some dreamed of their children becoming 
doctors, lawyers, nurses. In the bucket 
seats of a DC-3, passage was only $40. 

The migration, unlike any other in his- 
tory, numbered more women than men. 
Many came ahead of their husbands, They 
arrived clutching the address of relatives, 
moved in with them until they found jobs 
and an apartment, then sent for husband 
and children, Often, parents, brothers & 
sisters followed. In New York City, it 
was easy for the Puerto Rican woman to 
find a job. Garment factories valued their 
skilled needlework: housewives sought 
them as domestics. 

The City's Lessons. The big city 
taught the Puerto Ricans more evil than 
they brought with them. Few arrived with 
any fluency in English. Though Puerto 
Rican blood carries racial strains from 
white through Indian to Negro, most con- 
sidered themselves white. In New York, 
they found that two-thirds of them were 
considered colored, in a land where color 
makes a great deal of difference. Older 
Italian immigrants, their unwilling neigh- 
bors, resented the fact that “people who 
could not even speak English” had all the 
rights of citizenship. Negroes found them 
competing for rooms and jobs, and there 
were fights because Negro girls went out 
with Puerto Rican boys, Puerto Ricans 


learned what it is to be the object of 
prejudice, often met discrimination. “The 
poorest they have in the store is good 
enough for the Puerto Ricans,” is a com- 
mon observation in the Barrio. 

Men Behind the Scenes. Shouted at 
by bus drivers, buffeted in subways, bat- 
tered by a strange language, the Puerto 
Rican is shy and afraid. He learns tracks 
through the urban jungle, never ventures 
far from them for fear of getting lost. 
Apartments are found only after a search 
of months and the newcomers must pay an 
average $600 for the furniture to fit out 
three cramped, scabrous rooms, renting 
for $25 a month. 

Naturally tidy, they keep the shabby 
rooms spotless, but there is no keeping 
down the cockroaches that scuttle across 
the linoleum flooring or the rats that in- 
fest the blocked-off dumb-waiters and the 
rotting spaces between the walls. (Every 
week 15 to 25 Barrio babies are bitten by 
rats as they sleep.) And Puerto Ricans, 
reared under a tropical sun that burns 
dry any refuse, have no feeling about 
garbage. They just heave it into the alley. 

The men have a hard time getting jobs. 
When they do, they find the U.S. tempo 
exacting. Said one plaintively: “If one 
fails to report for work a single day, 
someone takes his place.” They work in 
small factories, soldering lipstick cases, 
making zippers or paper boxes, packing 
vegetables or candy, They dig ditches and 
work ships. Often, they are the big city’s 
men behind the scenes. They wash the 
dishes, make the beds, clean the offices, 
launder the clothes. change the tablecloths. 

All in all, the Barrio seems a disappoint- 
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ing promised land. Nearly half of the im- 
migrants live doubled up, or take in board- 
ers. The average family income is only 
$36 a week, and 40% make less than $30 
a week. The Barrio’s death rate from tu- 
berculosis is two or three times the city’s 
average. 

The women worry about their children. 
Even the adults are afraid to go out on 
the streets at night. Wailed one mother: 
“Our children grow up to be bandits, 
playing on the streets. They cannot be 
scolded or punished.” Like other slum 
children, Puerto Rican boys get into trou- 
ble. They fight each other, run away from 
home, cut school; sometimes there are 
knifings and rapes. But there are seldom 
robberies or gang assaults. And once they 
learn English, teachers report, Puerto 
Rican children are responsive and quick 
to learn. 

Why do they stay? The Puerto Ricans 
of the Barrio dislike the big city’s im- 
personal hostility (“People here are cold 
and act as if they didn’t trust each oth- 
er”), miss the music and dancing of the 
easygoing life they left. But the slums 
they came from were no better than the 
slums they live in now. If they have little 
chance in this generation of rising to the 
wide levels of opportunities as lawyers, 
doctors or businessmen, they have already 
begun to find places in U.S. society as 
workers and laborers. And then there are 
their children. Said one Puerto Rican 
mother: “Children are better here. Better 
hope.” That, the old immigrant’s hope, 
also holds the new. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
We Choose to Run 


As the only man in U.S. history who has 
ever run for the presidency six times, So- 
cialist Norman Mattoon Thomas, 65, was 
beginning to think it was no use. Further- 
more, he thought his party ought to give 
up presidential campaigns too, Last week 
his proposal, made at the Socialists’ bien- 
nial convention in Detroit, almost split the 
party in twain. Elder Statesman Thomas 
urged that the party spend its few dollars 
on other groups which had Socialist aims 
(e.g., labor unions, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action) and on local elections and 
membership campaigns. 

The opposition was led by a Pennsyl- 
vania lawyer named Darlington Hoopes, 
who argued that presidential campaigns— 
even though they stood no chance of win- 
ning—give the party the kind of national 
attention that is necessary for party sur- 
vival. A majority of delegates (70 to 37) 
agreed with Hoopes, their probable candi- 
date in ’52. Under no circumstances, de- 
cided the Socialist majority, should a 
member support candidates of “the capi- 
talist parties.” 


MANNERS & MORALS 
| Want to Be Alone 


None of Manhattan’s bitter intramural 
feuds is waged with more desperate inten- 
sity and temper than the battle of the bus 
driver v. his passengers. To the riders, the 
driver is a chronically exasperated ogre 
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NINE HOURS, FOURTEEN INCHES 


This flooded street is part of the island city of Galveston (pop. 80,000). 
A storm, beginning at midnight, in nine hours poured down 14 inches of rain. 
But by noon the flood had begun to recede, By 5 in the afternoon it was gone, 
and Galveston, under a blazing sun, was emerging from a steam bath, Prop- 
erty damage from the drenching was around $500,000, but no lives were lost. 





who delights in abandoning them on rainy 
street corners, or, if he consents to take 
them aboard, greets them with insults and 
treats them to bone-crushing lurches. To 
the driver, the enemy is a hydra-headed 
beast: a door blocker, a purse fumbler, 
and willfully uninformed. Jockeying his 
big green and cream-colored juggernaut 
down congested Madison Avenue one day 
last week, Driver James Coyne gloomily 
considered such frustrations. 

At the corner of 85th Street, as pennies 
and nickels rattled into the coin box, 
Driver Coyne thought he spotted an arch 
foe: the cheapskate who tries to beat the 
fare. Angrily, he demanded the rest of the 
7¢ fare. As angrily, the passenger shouted 
back that he had paid in full. Coyne gave 
up: “All right, Jack. Forget it.” 

But the passenger had tasted blood. For 
the next four blocks old indignities fanned 
a running, profane tirade. Other passengers 
listened with moody satisfaction. Finally 
Coyne could stand no more. He wrenched 
the wheel, tromped on the brake and 
slowed to the curb. Leaping to his feet, he 
turned on his passengers: “Everybody off 
the bus. I don’t have to take this. I’m 
going back to the garage.” 

He handed out transfers to all hands. 
He wheeled his bus around. Then, in a 
state of exultant triumph such as all Man- 
hattan drivers dream of, he headed back 
up Madison Avenue—unhurried and alone. 


Go Soak Your Head 


How would Vogue readers get through 
the whole long summer? Last week Vogue 
editors offered the fruits of long and care- 
ful consideration of the thorny matter. 
Why don’t, you, advised Vogue with a 
determined air of contagious enthusiasm: 


Soak your hair in olive oil, turban your 
head all one day. 

Read Plato’s Critias (only twelve 
pages) or the last ten of the Phaedo. 

Change the part in your hair. 

Rub your heels in the sand—hard—to 
make them smooth. 

Write a spontaneous letter to an old 
friend. 

Take an air bath every morning. 

Learn six Shakespeare Sonnets begin- 
ning with Number 18. 

Wear creamed gloves all morning oc- 
casionally. 

Let the children run under the sprinkler 
on the lawn. 

Try to figure out why you admire whom 
you admire. 

Play Prokofiev’s “Classical Symphony” 
over five times, if you feel like it. 

Rotate your ankles twenty-five times 
every morning. 

Wash your own hair, and brush it dry 
in the sun. 

Make a bowl of hot, hot chili. 


If the Vogue reader still experienced a 
twinge of boredom, Vegue implied, she 
was nothing but a low type who was better 
off playing with the cut-outs in Flair. 
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THE NATIONS 


Risks 


The bold proposal by France’s Robert 
Schuman to pool French and German coal 
& steel industries (Tre, May 22) pro- 
duced a burst of hope and revived, with a 
fresh urgency, the ideal of Western Eu- 
rope’s integration. But as the West set 
about examining the Schuman idea a little 
more closely, it also made a lot of people 
extremely nervous, 

Most nervous were the British. Last 
week, after much tentative toe-dipping, 
Britain finally took a plunge and decided 
to join the new payments union of the 
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European Marshall Plan countries; but 
Britain still held aloof from the Schuman 
Plan (see below). 

In the U.S., too, there were some mis- 
givings. One was that, under the Schuman 
Plan, West European industry might grow 
so strong as to be entirely independent of 
the U.S., and that as a result Western 
Europe would be more likely to play a 
“third force” role of neutrality between 
Russia and the West. 

Such plausibility as the argument had 
ignored the fact that a Western Europe 
completely dependent on the U.S. would 
be of little help in resisting Communism. 
To be economically and politically strong 
enough to resist Communism, Western 
Europe would obviously also have to be 
free to stand on its own feet, to do as it 
pleased. It was reasonable to assume that 
what a strong, free Europe would decide 
to do would be to fight Communism, not 
for the sake of the U.S., but for its own 
sake. If that assumption involved for the 
U.S. the risk of a neutral Europe, the risk 
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was not as great as the risk of a weak and 
divided Western Europe. 

The French themselves faced risks in 
proposing the Schuman Plan. Many 
Frenchmen (including the owners of the 
French steel industry) feared that, under 
the Schuman Plan, Germany would out- 
produce and outsell France, and thus re- 
gain a huge military advantage. France, 
overcoming her traditional fears, had in 
effect told the West that, in order to win, 
it was necessary to take a chance. 


No Hands Across the Channel 


That politely muffled scraping sound on 
the international stage last week was the 
British dragging their feet again. 

"Verbal Misunderstanding." France, 
Italy, West Germany and the Benelux 
countries had announced that they were 
ready to start talks to implement the 
Schuman Plan. The British had grudgingly 
agreed to send delegates to these talks. 
But when the French suggested that the 
participating nations issue a joint commu- 
niqué stating the purposes of the talks 
(7.e., to merge Western Europe's coal and 
steel industries under an international au- 
thority), the British refused; they argued 
that this would mean an advance commit- 
ment to the plan. In its best diplomatic 
manner, France’s Foreign Ministry an- 
nounced that a slight “verbal misunder- 
standing” had arisen. 

The French reworded their draft com- 
muniqué to make it clear that it implied 
merely an agreement to try to reach agree- 
ment. The British still argued that it read 
to them like an advance commitment. 
A Quai d'Orsay spokesman said testily: 
“Their diplomatic notes sound as if they 
haven’t read our diplomatic notes.” 

René Massigli, French Ambassador to 
London, was called to Paris to see if his 
superior knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and the British viewpoint could 
help straighten things out. In Paris, Brit- 
ish Ambassador Sir Oliver Harvey’s big 
Rolls-Royce virtually ran a shuttle service 
between the British embassy and the Quai 
d'Orsay as Harvey delivered the messages 
from London. At one point, the British 
embassy issued a statement to the press: 
“Tt is important at this stage to make the 
British government’s attitude quite clear. 
The British government yield to none in 
their approval of the proposal to hold a 
conference...” Hardly had Parisian news- 
paper offices received this statement when 
the embassy called excitedly to withdraw 
it. The British government’s attitude, it 
seemed, could not yet be made quite clear. 

From his sickbed in a London hospital, 
ailing Ernest Bevin made a new proposal: 
let the Western Foreign Ministers meet to 
examine the procedure to be followed in 
negotiations. Within 40 minutes, the French 
rejected that suggestion, declared that it 
would simply waste time. The French and 
their continental friends announced they 
would go ahead without Britain, but would 


keep the British informed. His Majesty’s 
government expressed a hope that Britain 
might be able to join the plan once the 
details became clear. 

Frank Admission, Beneath this diplo- 
matic squabble, which seemed concerned 
merely with formalities, was a deep and 
real conflict. As in most other recent 
instances when Britain was urged to par- 
ticipate in measures toward Western Eu- 
ropean integration, the Labor government 
was afraid that the Schuman Plan would 
interfere with its planned economy. In the 
past, British leaders have tended to deny 
or at least to evade the charge that the 
Labor Party’s national socialism stood in 
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the way of British cooperation with Eu- 
rope, Last week some Labor spokesmen 
were more frank. Wrote Wilfred Fien- 
burgh, the Labor Party’s newly appointed 
research secretary: “A nation which has 
undertaken full employment planning can- 
not be expected to relinquish any of its 
autonomy to an international authority 
. . . If the balance of power on any inter- 
national body were to tend toward restric- 
tion [of industry], the full employment 
countries might find their full employment 
plans endangered. . .” 

This attitude was not confined to the 
Labor Party—nor to Britain. In any 
country, unemployment resulting from the 
closing of any inefficient nationally pro- 
tected factory would call forth a sharp 
reaction against the Schuman Plan. The 
leaders of France, Italy, West Germany 
and Benelux understood that danger as 
well as the British did. It was significant 
that the others were willing to go ahead 
and explore the risky ground, while Brit- 
ain’s planners hung back, 
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ECONOMICS 
"The Swiss Are For It" 


A bright new gleam was discernible last 
week in the usually worried eyes of Mar- 
shall Plan economists at ECA’s Paris 
headquarters. To the alphabetic array of 
international agencies they had just added 
a bright new set of initials: EPU (Euro- 
pean Payments Union). The letters spelled 
good news for the West—for the Italian 
farmer who needed a new plow, the Dutch 
exporter with round red cheeses to sell, the 
Birmingham housewife in her shopping 
queue, and for the U.S. citizen with in- 
come tax to worry about. EPU should go a 
long way toward freeing Western Europe’s 
trade of its plaguing mass of restrictions, 
making its economy increasingly inde- 
pendent of U.S. dollars. Said one ECAd- 
viser: “I really feel we have something 
awfully big here.” 

Shop Where You Please. Most Mar- 
shall Plan countries do business with each 
other through a maze of cumbersome two- 
way trade agreements and currency con- 
trols. EPU will sweep away much of this 
clutter. It will be a clearinghouse through 
which the member countries will make all 
their trading payments. 

A buyer of goods will simply owe EP.U 
the purchase price; EPU in turn will owe 
a corresponding amount to the seller. At 
regular intervals, credits will be offset 
against debits and accounts settled. If a 
nation emerges with a net credit, i.e., if it 
has sold more goods than it bought, EPU 
will pay out part of the sum in gold or 
dollars, will continue to carry the rest in 
credits. If a nation emerges with a net 
debit, i.e., has bought more goods than it 
has sold, it will pay part of the debt to 
EPU in its own currency, part of it in 
precious dollars or gold. This provision is 
to keep nations from living beyond their 
means and getting too deeply into debt to 
EPU. In the long run, ECA hopes, most 
nations will strike a fairly even trade bal- 
ance. To get it started, ECA has ear- 
marked $600 million for EPU. 

Under the old OEEC payments plan, if 
an Italian businessman wanted to import 
some new plows to sell to the Italian 
farmer, he first had to see what kind of 
currency the Italian treasury had on hand. 
If the treasury happened to have a pile of 
French francs, the businessman had to buy 
French plows. If he decided that Belgian 
plows were better or cheaper, the treasury 
could not let him buy them because it was 
short of Belgian francs. 

Helping the Family. Under the new 
EPU scheme, the Italian businessman will 
be able to shop for the plows where he 
pleases. The Birmingham housewife will 
be able to buy Swiss cheese, now virtually 
unattainable to her because her govern- 
ment is short of Swiss francs. Under EPU, 
more than half the world’s trade will be 
moved by currencies freely interchangeable 
from Sydney and Singapore to Brussels 
and Stockholm. 
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Economist Katz 
Less worry for U.S. taxpayers. 


When the U.S. developed the EPU plan 
last January, most Western European na- 
tions thought that it was fine. But the 
Sritish were afraid that if they joined 
the scheme, their dollar and gold reserves 
--which they hold as bankers for the 
entire sterling area—would be drained 
off quickly, by countries wanting dollars 
in exchange for pounds they had earned 
in trade with sterling countries. The Brit- 
ish were also afraid that under the EPU 
scheme the pound sterling would lose fur- 
ther ground as an international exchange 
medium, and that, as a result, London 
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would lose a lot of profitable banking 
business. 

By last week, both fears had been 
allayed. For months, bright Hugh Gait- 
skell, Britain’s Minister of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, had carried on delicate ne- 
gotiations. Observers guessed that Gait- 
skell was inching toward agreement with 
the continental nations when his mentor, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, gradually withdrew 
from the talks and went off on a vacation. 
Gaitskell and his OEEC colleagues finally 
worked out a scheme to save Britain 
from an excessive dollar drain. It agreed 
to admit not merely Britain but the entire 
sterling area to EPU, and to provide 
special safeguards against a run on Brit- 
ain’s dollar reserves; e.g., member nations 
may not demand dollars in exchange for 
“old sterling” earned before July 1950. 
Meanwhile, other events helped to calm 
British anxiety about the status of the 
pound sterling. Gradually, as a result of 
last year’s devaluation, Britain’s trading 
position improved, her dollar reserves rose. 

EPU will open for business July 1. 
Said ECA’s Milton Katz, who carried the 
balf for the U.S. in the EPU negotiations: 
“This will help the European family be a 
family.” An OEEC official had an even 
higher tribute. Referring to Europe’s 
toughest traders, who have so far stayed 
aloof from most international schemes, he 
said: “Even the Swiss are for it.” 


COMMUNISTS 
New Client 


Executives of the Communist-pumped 
World Committee of the Defenders of 
Peace met in London last week, but were 
unable to maintain peace within their own 
family. A row broke out between the two 
chief U.S. delegates, Party-Liner Paul 
Robeson and Manhattan Lawyer O. John 
Rogge, onetime (1943-46) special assist- 
ant to the U.S. Attorney General, a non- 
Communist who has been an advocate of 
Red causes and until lately a darling of 
the world Communist press. 

Rogge offered a resolution in behalf of 
Communist Dictator Tito of Yugoslavia; 
it would have readmitted the Yugoslav 
delegates, whom the Defenders of Peace 
kicked out last year. Robeson, leading the 
majority faction in behalf of Communist 
Dictator Stalin of Russia, succeeded in 
having Rogge’s resolution pigeonholed 
and Rogge barred from making a speech. 

Afterwards, the pair met the press. Said 
Baritone Robeson: “Yugoslavia has tied 
itself firmly to the capitalist camp which, 
at the behest of the Du Ponts and Wall 
Street, is preparing for a new war.” He ac- 
cused Rogge of being a paid agent of Tito. 

Rogge admitted that he was a paid rep- 
resentative of Tito, adding that he only 
accepted those clients in whose cause he 
believed. Said he: “I am proud of my 
association... [I am trying] to organize 
a ‘Third Force’ to ease the tensions of 
the cold war.” 
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GERMANY 


Police for the West? 


At Berlin’s big Whitsuntide rally (Time, 
June 5), the West got a good look at Ger- 
many’s Communist storm troopers—the 
Bereitschaften (emergency units) of the 
“People’s Police’ which the Reds have 
built up in Germany’s Easter. “zone. 
Tough, disciplined, and far more menac- 
ing than the parading kids themselves, 
they were darkly reminiscent of Hitler’s 
SS. They had the training and the weapons 
(including machine guns, howitzers, anti- 
aircraft guns and tanks) of a military 
force. The Bereitschaften, 50,000 strong, 
are maintained in addition to 220,000 
regular “People’s Police” in the Eastern 
zone whe are armed with automatic weap- 
ons, also receive military training, and 
could easily be converted into an army. 

West Germany, with more than twice 
the population of East Germany, has only 
about 100,000 state and local police, who 
are armed with clubs and non-automatic 
revolvers, receive no military training. 

The Western Allies have formally pro- 
tested against the military character of the 
East German police force; so far, Moscow 
has ignored the Western notes. But last 
week the West was preparing a more effec- 
tive protest. Washington announced that 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer had asked 
the West to let his government establish 
a federal constabulary of 25,000 men. 
Such a force was necessary to maintain 
the republic’s internal security, argued 
Adenauer, especially in the face of the con- 
tinuing streams of refugees from the East. 
The High Commissioners favored the idea, 
but would probably scale down the number 
of men in the proposed Western force to 
5,000, to be equipped with “light arms.” 


The Visitors 


The day after the big, rain-drenched 
Whitsuntide rally ended with torchlights 
and fireworks, several thousand Commu- 
nist kids invaded Western Berlin. But it 
was not the kind of invasion that the 
Communists had originally planned. The 
kids from Eastern Germany swarmed into 
the free part of Berlin to stare longingly 
at the well-filled shopwindows, at the 
candy counters and the shelves of white 
bread. Few of the youngsters had money 
to buy these rare treasures, but West Ber- 
liners took them into shops and bought 
them food, and even clothing and shoes. 

Many of the dazzled kids still kept 
repeating the catch-phrases which their 
Red leaders had drilled into their heads. 
One Young Pioneer, as he munched cook- 
ies and licked an ice cream cone, kept 
mumbling: “We have come to liberate 
the Western sectors from capitalism.” 

"It Was Very Nice." West Berlin wel- 
comed the visitors. RIAS, the U.S. radio 
station in Berlin, put on a special variety 
show for 2,000 of the kids which included 
U.S. jazz and a quiz program. The win- 
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ners carried off armloads of shoes, shirts, 
dresses, loaves of bread. Some of the 
youngsters were suspicious of the friend- 
liness they encountered, The owner of a 
big Berlin movie theater invited the kids 
to come and see the show (The Dark 
Mirror, with Olivia de Havilland), After- 
ward, one 16-year-old thanked the man- 
ager: “It was very nice indeed. Yet when 
I come to think of it, why did you invite 
us? There was nothing political in the 
film? I’ve got to think it over.” 

At the international automobile show 
which recently opened in West Berlin, 
hundreds of youngsters stared open- 
mouthed at shining U.S. and other West- 
ern cars. Said one: “Can you really buy 
these? Aren’t they just for show? If you 


BELGIUM 


Exasperation 

Last Sunday, a fine sunny day in Bel- 
gium, 5,500,000 voters went apathetically 
to the polls, called out for the third time 
in a year to resolve the exasperating ques- 
tion of exiled King Leopold's return to 
the throne (Time, July 18 et seg.). After 
an inconclusive referendum and various 
futile attempts to form a government 
that could dispose of the “royal question” 
one way or another, Regent Prince 
Charles had called for new parliamentary 
elections. 

The Christian Socialists, Belgium’s 
largest party and the only one solidly 
backing Leopold, had a slim majority in 
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ask about delivery, don’t they, tell you, 
‘For export only’?” 

"Goodbye to the Blue Sky."" Hundreds 
of the youngsters announced that they 
did not want to go back to the Eastern 
zone, jammed into refugee registration 
centers and hastily set up camps. Said one 
youngster, who had been caught by the 
Red police distributing Western propa- 
ganda leaflets but had managed to escape: 
“If I go back, it means goodbye to the 
blue sky. They'll throw me in jail for 
years. I couldn't stand that. What now? 
I'll find a way to live in Berlin.” 

Others decided to take their chances 
and go back to the Eastern zone. They 
sneaked back across the border at night, 
but the People’s Police were ready for 
them, The cops promptly pounced on the 
kids, took away their FDJ membership 
cards and confiscated all the gifts they 
had brought with them from the West— 
the shoes, the candy, and the white bread. 


the outgoing Senate but were two seats 
short of controlling the House of Repre- 
sentatives. By picking up a few more seats 
in the House, they hoped to control both 
branches of the incoming Parliament, 
form a one-party government, bring Leo- 
pold back. Actually they did win control 
of the House (108 seats to the combined 
opposition’s 104), but in the face of sur- 
prising Socialist gains, there was a faint 
chance that the Christian Socialists would 
lose control of the Senate.* 

No one was sure this week whether a 
solution was at last in sight, or only more 
exasperation. Snarled a Brussels conci- 
erge: “What this country needs is two 
Kings—one in Flanders for the Flemish, 
the other some place—any place—in exile, 
for the rest of us.” 


* Not all Senators are elected by popular vote. 
Some will be elected later by provincial councils, 
others by the Senate itself, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Heading for Hell? 


In 1933, sparked by Guest Speaker 
Cyril Edwin Mitchinson Joad,* a bearded, 
posturing professional pundit, the famed 
old Oxford Union voted 275 to 153 “that 
under no circumstances will we fight for 
King and Country.” When graduate mem- 
bers, led by Winston Churchill's choleric 
son Randolph, tried to expunge this from 
the record, they were swamped 750 to 
138. In his history of World War II, 
Winston Churchill somberly wrote: “It 
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Cyrit Joap 
Pollution. 


was easy to laugh off such an episode in 
England, but in Germany, in Russia, in 
Italy, in Japan, the idea of a decadent, 
degenerate Britain took deep root and 
swayed many calculations.” 

Last week ex-Pacifist Joad and Ran- 
dolph Churchill squared off over another 
provocative union resolution: “That this 
House regrets the influence exercised by 
the U.S. as the dominant power among 
the democratic nations.” 

“Money is the sole American standard 
of value,” said Joad. “The nations are 
heading for hell and it is America which 
is leading us there . . . [American in- 
fluence] corrupts, infects and _pollutes 
whatever it touches.” Angry shouts of 
“Shame!” greeted Joad’s remark, “What 
a genius the Americans have for coming 
into a war late, on the winning side.” 

Other shouts drowned out Randolph 


% Since 1930 Joad, professor of philosophy at 
London University, has publicly advocated age 
nosticism, polygamy, suicide, Manichaeanism, 
Christianity, rationalism, dualism, pacifism, ap- 
peasement, intervention, Oswald Mosley, So- 
cialism, anti-Zionism, gambling, Jane Russell’s 
bosom and better British cooking. 
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when he said, “Back the professor comes 
after 17 years, with his rotten advice, 
trying to lure yet another generation along 
the wrong path.” Union President Robin 
Day rang the bell for silence, but Ran- 
dolph soon brought another uproar by 
saying, “It may be just a joke for the 
professor, this third-class Socrates,* [but 
he] is corrupting, infecting and polluting 
the good relations between Britain and 
the U.S.” 

The undergraduate debaters were also 
vituperative. Said young Socialist Dick 
Taverne: “American culture is a cheapen- 
ing and degrading force . . . American 
politics are a poor advertisement for de- 
mocracy; [and the] economic influence 
exercised by America is a disturbing force 
in the world . . . I see in [America] no 
spiritual resources to raise her civilization 
above the level of the common business 
man.” 

Howard E. Sherman, the only Ameri- 
can undergraduate who took part in the 
debate, asked, “Since money for money’s 
sake is an old-established Puritan princi- 
ple of English origin, is not the honorable 
member from Balliol [ Joad] regretting an 
influence which England gave America 
and which England is now getting back?” 

But when the shouting died down and 
the vote was taken, Joad won again, 227 
to 179. 


A Day for a Dustman 

For 17 years Dustman Sidney Cooper 
collected the trash and garbage of Chesh- 
ire’s bustling, dusty Borough of Bebing- 
ton (pop. 47,000). Then Queen Elizabeth 
came to town, 

That was a month ago. The Queen had 
come to christen the new aircraft carrier 
Ark Royal, and all Bebington was astir to 
greet her. Streets were hung with naval 
pennants, shopfronts blossomed in bun- 
ting. As bobbies took up stations along 
the main street to the shipyards, Bebing- 
tonians by the thousands pressed close to 
cheer the royal Daimler as it sped past. 
Dustman Cooper was spending the day as 
usual, driving his garbage truck through 
the streets, and taking what satisfaction 
he could from the fact that his truck was 
a spanking brand-new one, red and shiny 
as a fire engine. 

As Queen Elizabeth drove down the 
main street, waving graciously to her 
cheering subjects, Dustman Cooper be- 
came confused. He took a wrong turn, 
and a moment later found himself driving 
along the selfsame street as the Queen 
and not 30 yards behind. The jovial crowd 
spotted his new cart and, after the Queen 
had passed, broke into renewed cheers for 
the dustman. Bewildered Sidney waved 
his hand uncertainly and smiled a smile 
of dumb thanks. Behind him in the cart, 
three helpers smiled and waved like royal- 


% A thrust at Joad’s third-class travel on a 
British train without buying a ticket, which 
brought him a court conviction in 1948. 


ty. The crowd went home, and Sidney 
Cooper had a fine tale to tell the wife and 
eight kids at home. 

Next morning, Sidney was summoned 
before the town Health Committee and 
summarily fired from his job for “mimick- 
ing the Queen” and bringing disgrace on 
Bebington. He apologized and tried to 
explain. It was useless. 

Soon outraged citizens of Bebington 
began collecting signatures in Sidney’s be- 
half, to petition the Queen herself. A 
Socialist alderman charged his colleagues 
on the town council with “gross injustice.” 


London Daily Express 
Sipney Cooper 
Garbage. 


But the predominantly Tory council re- 
fused to listen. 

Last week, a new Tory mayor took 
office in Bebington. As “an act of clem- 
ency” to mark the start of a new admin- 
istration, and with no implication that 
the dustman’s “offense was in any way 
condoned,” he begged for Cooper’s rein- 
statement. The council relented and put 
Dustman Cooper back to work. 


FRANCE 
Martyrdom Denied 


Dust-laden shafts of sun cut through 
the barred windows of Bordeaux’s Hotel 
de Ville last week and shone on grim rows 
of Communist faces. The comrades were 
out to consecrate a new party heroine 
martyr and saint. Raymonde Dien, a 
young (21), tough and unlovely Commu- 
nist functionary of Tours, was up for trial 
on a charge of obstructing a military 
train bearing arms for Indo-China. The 
party press hailed her as the “little angel” 
and the “delicate heroine of peace.” Some 
of the comrades spoke of her as a latter- 
day Joan of Arc, and doubtless imagined 
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her triumphantly burned at the stake.* 
Last February at a railway station near 
Tours, Raymonde had lain flat on her 
face in the path of a slow-moving train 
loaded with tanks. When the engineer 
stopped his train a mob of Communists 
swarmed aboard, overpowered the guards, 
ripped batteries and wires out of the tanks. 
The train was held up for nine hours. 
Raymonde’s was the first prosecution 
for “physical sabotage” under the new 
anti-sabotage law passed by the Assembly 
last March over riotous opposition from 
Communist deputies (Trme, March 13). 
Party bigwigs from Paris, appearing as 
witnesses, quickly shifted from the case at 
hand to standard denunciations of the 
Marshall Plan and the atom bomb (U.S. 
brand), Prim in a navy pin-striped suit, 
Raymonde smiled, blew kisses to her hus- 
band of seven months, once fell asleep 
when the trial session dragged on past 
midnight. She admitted her crime “proud- 
ly,” said she did it because “I hate war.” 
With seven of the eight judges concur- 
ring, Raymonde was sentenced to a year 
in prison. To the Communists this was 
dishearteningly short of martyrdom. De- 
flated and forlorn, they wanly sang the 
Marseillaise and shambled out of the 
courtroom. 





ITALY 
Bersaglieri Without Bugles 


Under a blazing sun, more than 15,000 
Italian servicemen swung down Rome’s 
Via dei Fori Imperiali one morning last 
week in celebration of the fourth anniver- 
sary of the Italian Republic. Romans 
missed the dash and color traditional with 
Italian soldiery. The cheers which had 
greeted the few mounted carabinieri and 
their red-plumed helmets died into 
shocked silence when the beloved Bersa- 
glieri (sharpshooters) rode by in half- 
tracks instead of trotting jauntily on foot 
to the tune of blaring bugles. An old 
woman watching the parade nodded her 
head toward Mussolini’s old balcony on 
the Piazza Venezia. “He did things much 
better,” she said. 

Military men disagreed. In the military 
attachés’ box, U.S. officers looked approv- 
ingly at the businesslike troops, heard 
murmured appreciation from Western Eu- 
ropean colleagues. Western officers were 
interested in an old question: Would the 
Italians perform as smartly on the battle- 
field as they did on parade? Consensus 
was that the quality of Italy’s army was 
far better than Mussolini’s. 

“From Ourselves Alone." No Western 
military observer thinks that the Italian 
army in its present state could hold up a 
Russian attack for more than a few weeks. 





French Communists have recently been play- 
ing up Joan of Arc as a nationalist symbol of 
resistance to Anglo-Saxon (U.S.) influence in 
France. On Joan of Arc Day last May, Com- 
munist factory girls and housewives laid a 
wreath at the foot of Joan's statue in Paris, 
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The hope is that Italy can build an army 
capable of holding the southern half of 
Italy until the Allies can land help. 

Last week, Marshal Giovanni Messe, 
retired chief of staff and respected “elder 
statesman” of the Italian army, gave his 
views of Italy’s military position. In the 
event of an immediate all-out war, wrote 
Messe in the magazine Oggi, the Russians 
would have 45 divisions available for use 
against Austria, Italy and Yugoslavia. To 
counter them, there are 30 Yugoslav and 
eight Italian divisions. But, asked the 
marshal, “What if our neighbor [Yugo- 
slavia] should look for shelter under the 
protecting wing of ‘Great Mother Rus- 
sia’? .. . It is evident that in our sector 
security can be obtained from ourselves 
alone.” Soldier Messe recommended two 
immediate steps: build up the police and 
security forces to protect Italy’s interior 
from Communist infiltration; strengthen 
Italy’s air transport forces. 

Messe’s program could not be carried 
out under peace treaty restrictions on 
Italian armament, which limit Italian 
armed forces to 300,000 men and forbid 
Italy from experimenting with new weap- 
ons, possessing such “offensive” weapons 


as bombers and long-range artillery. 
New Morale, Old Instincts. Five years 
of weeding out incompetent and political 
unreliables have given the Italian armed 
services an officer corps that is younger, 
more receptive to new military ideas and 


more stable politically than its prewar 
counterpart. Better leadership has helped 
raise the morale of enlisted men and has 
done much to defeat Communist efforts 
to proselyte among servicemen. The Ital- 
ian soldier still lacks machine-age instinct. 
To combat this, the Italian army is now 
classifying recruits carefully, choosing 
those with particular aptitudes for spe- 
cialized training along U.S. Army lines. 

Able General Efisio Marras, the army’s 
chief of staff, has plans for expanding his 
force. Marras has under his command 
eight combat divisions, plans to build his 
strength up to twelve infantry divisions, 
three Alpine brigades, three armored bri- 
gades and the necessary supporting troops. 


RUSSIA 
Where to Dine 


In Moscow nowadays, there is good eat- 
ing for high Bolsheviks, bureaucrats and 
army & navy brass. Grandest restaurant 
is the Hotel Moskva’s (see cut); it gets 
out-of-season cucumbers from Stalin's 
own hothouses. Not quite as good, but 
better-known to Americans, is the dining 
room of the Metropole. Then there are 
the smaller, more intimate restaurants, 
chic and very expensive, with cuisines 
deriving from Russia’s exotic outlands. 

Last week, a new luxury restaurant, the 
Ararat, opened. Like the Baku and the 
Uzbekistan, both fine eating & drinking 
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places, it is an imitator of Communist 
Moscow's original luxury restaurant, the 
Aragvi. 

Dagger Dance. The Aragvi is named 
after a famous swift river in Soviet Geor- 
gia, and its cuisine is Georgian and Cau- 
casian, Specialties: shashlyk (broiled spit- 
ted lamb), pilaf (a condiment-hot con- 
coction of lamb and rice) and satsivi 
(white meat of turkey in Georgian nut 
sauce, served cold). 

Americans who have been to Moscow 
in the past decade think of the Aragvi as 
a sort of Soviet Stork Club. It has a 
splendid entrance on Soviet Square, a 
good Georgian orchestra which plays on a 
balcony, and a Caucasian dancer in tradi- 
tional warrior uniform. In the big main 
hall there is an open space for patrons to 
dance; around the sides are private dining 
rooms. The best private room is on the 
upper level, facing the orchestra. (In this 
room have wined & dined a long list of dis- 
tinguished and relaxing Amerikantsy run- 
ning from Harry Hopkins to Wendell 
Willkie to Walter Bedell Smith.) 

In the Aragvi, a good meal costs 100 to 

75 rubles ($25 to $43) a head, depending 
on the amount of vodka and reddish Cau- 
casian champagne consumed. Monthly 
pay of an average Russian is about 600 
rubles. 

Happy Day. Last week’s newcomer 
restaurant, the Ararat, is operated by the 
government of the Armenian S.S.R., 
which has spared no efforts to outdo the 
Aragvi. The best cook in the Armenian 
capital has been brought to Moscow. Ar- 
menian wines have arrived to stock the 
Ararat’s cellar. 

Reports from Moscow have it that the 
Aragvi, perturbed, is sharpening up its 
cuisine and service. Its patrons, the mid- 
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dle-upper Communists are said to be still 
loyal but at the same time pleased with 
the new competition. 

What with the current upper-class Bol- 
shevik prosperity, it looks as though the 
Aragvi, together with the Ararat and the 
others, will all be packed with heavy 
spenders. As Stalin said in the ’30s, “Life 
is getting easier, life is getting happier.” 


Raising the Anti 


During the war and after it, the Soviet 
government eased up its campaign against 
the churches, more or less. Last week the 
Soviet domestic radio announced that 
henceforth “the number of lectures on 
anti-religious questions will be consid- 
erably increased.” 


JAPAN 


Occupational Hazards 

Six days before last week’s Japanese 
elections, the Communist Party held a 
rally in Tokyo’s Imperial Plaza. In the 
crowd were U.S. soldiers, some of them 
Counter Intelligence Corps agents sent as 
observers. While a Communist speaker 
ranted against U.S. occupation, inflamed 
Communists in the audience noticed a 
Japanese policeman taking notes on the 
speech. A Communist snatched the notes 
away. A uniformed Nisei member of CIC, 
Corporal Henry Yamashita, tried to grab 
the notes back. Members of the crowd 
began to push Yamashita around and 
other U.S. soldiers went to his aid. One of 
them was knocked down, kicked in the 
belly and the mouth. When the melee was 
over five soldiers had been kicked, 
punched and stoned by the mob in the 
first serious assault on U.S. troops in the 
five years of occupation. 





Eight Japanese accused of participating 
in the attacks were arrested, got a quick 
trial before a U.S. military court. All eight 
were convicted, sentenced to prison terms 
ranging from five to ten years, 

A Strip Tease. The Communist Party 
immediately called for a nationwide gen- 
eral strike and a monster rally in Tokyo to 
protest the trial of the eight rioters. The 
Japanese government forbade any Com- 
munist open-air meetings until after the 
elections. On the day set for the protest 
rally Tokyo ran blue with police. The 
Communists had announced that they ex- 
pected 30,000 to come to the rally, but it 
ended up as a subdued meeting of only 
5,000. The general strike, too, was a fizzle. 
Communists had predicted that 400,000 
workers would leave their jobs; actually 
about 25,000 did. 

The Communist show of violence was 
one of the few deadly serious events of the 
two weeks’ campaigning which preceded 
last week’s elections to the upper chamber 
of the Diet, the House of Councilors. At 
stake in the clections were the seats of 125 
Councilors whose terms ended this year, 
as well as seven more seats which had 
fallen vacant through death or resigna- 
tion. A major shift in the distribution of 
these 132 seats could change significantly 
the complexion of the 250-man House. 

Candidates of most parties, however, 
had done little more than cudgel their 
brains for spectacular schemes to attract 
attention. A woman candidate had _ per- 
suaded one of her pretty girl campaign 
workers to do a strip for the cause. In a 
Chiba Prefecture town another candidate 
had stationed henchmen in all the local 
firehouses. Whenever an alarm came in, 
the watchmen tipped off campaign head- 
quarters and the candidate’s loudspeaker 
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truck sped off to the scene of the fire to 
harangue the crowd. 

A Smart Bid. Communists concentrated 
their campaign on a demand for with- 
drawal of U.S. occupation forces, a popu- 
lar issue with most Japanese. 

On June 1, however, Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida’s Democratic Liberal Party gov- 
emment made a strong bid to steal the 
Communists’ thunder. In a twelve-page 
note, the government gave a friendly his- 
tory of the U.S. occupation, then an- 
nounced that Japan was anxious to make a 
separate peace with any one or more of 
the powers with which it was still techni- 
cally at war. The clear implication was 
that if the Western Allies and Russia 
could not agree on treaty terms, Japan 
would make peace with the West alone. 

As election returns began to come in, it 
was quickly clear that support of a sepa- 
rate peace treaty with the U.S. had paid 
off for Premier Yoshida’s Liberals. With 
eight seats still unaccounted for, the Lib- 
eral Party had already increased its mem- 
bership in the House of Councilors from 
60 to 73. At week’s end the Communists 
had elected only three candidates. 

To add to the Communists’ discomfort, 
the government announced on the day fol- 
lowing the election that it planned to 
adopt soon “‘a fundamental policy of out- 
lawing” the Communist Party. 


No Quarter for Concubines 

Concubinage fell into official disrepute 
in Japan in the late roth Century when 
the Japanese discovered that Westerners 
considered it a barbaric practice. Many a 
wealthy Japanese male, however, contin- 
ues to operate on the principle that two 
mates are better than one. 

A stern exception to this easygoing rule 
is 70-year-old Mrs. Waka Yamada, who 
looks on concubines in about the way that 
Carry Nation looked on saloonkeepers. 
Sometimes admitted to the courts as a 
“special attorney,” Mrs. Yamada argues 
her cause eloquently. Last January she 
won a precedent-shattering acquittal for 
a wife who admitted having murdered 
her husband's concubine, 

Three weeks ago Mrs. Yamada, who is 
president of the National Association of 
Mothers’ and Children’s Clubs, carried 
her crusade into a meeting of the associa- 
tion’s local chapter in the city of Isezaki. 
To Isezaki’s clubwomen Mrs. Yamada 
shrilled, “No concubine is fit to be a 
member of a women’s organization.” Tak- 
ing Mrs. Yamada at her word, the re- 
spected chief secretary of the Isezaki 
chapter, 39-year-old Nami Marata, re- 
morsefully decided to resign. Nami, as 
everyone in the Isezaki chapter knew, is 
the mistress of a wealthy merchant. 

The chapter’s other officers were out- 
raged. At a stormy general meeting they 
agreed that, “We can’t stand quietly by 
while Nami, who worked so hard for the 
organization, is kicked out merely be- 
cause she’s a concubine.” When a small 
minority of the chapter’s members per- 
sisted in supporting Mrs. Yamada’s anti- 
concubine stand, all eleven of Nami's fel- 
low officers resigned their positions in a 
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PRIME MINISTER THAKIN Nu AT PRAYER 





Also fighting and joking. 


huff. But before the meeting adjourned, 
the pro-Nami majority spiritedly resolved 
that concubines had a right to belong to 
the chapter, that concubine-keeping men 
were as much to be censured as concu- 
bines themselves, and that equality of the 
sexes should be strictly enforced. 

President Yamada, unimpressed by the 
resolution, stuck to her guns. Said she, 
“Before women start blaming the men, 
they should reflect on themselves.” 


BURMA 
Three Weapons 


When Burma’s nine-sided civil war de- 
generated into chaos last July, devout 
Buddhist Prime Minister Thakin Nu 
launched a “Peace Within One Year” 
campaign. Not even his followers placed 
much hope in it. But the combination of 
piety and punch paid off surprisingly well. 

Last week Lire Correspondent Elmer 
Lower cabled from Rangoon: “Experi- 
enced foreign observers here say that the 
Burmese government has improved its 
position more during the past year than 
either they or the Burmans believed pos- 
sible. With the elimination of the Karens 
in Toungoo and the Communists in Prome 
(Time, June 5), the government’s cam- 
paign approaches being 75% successful.” 

Thakin Nu last week gave his explana- 
tion of this surprising development. 
he: “It was a gradual but definite realiza- 
tion by the people that peace cannot be 
achieved by spilling Burmese blood. There 
has been a wonderful spiritual revival 
which began when we brought the sacred 
Buddhist relics here from Ceylon in Feb- 
ruary and exhibited them to the people in 
20 towns all over Burma.” 

Next day Thakin Nu announced that 
he would be a hermit premier, living in 
a thatched bamboo hut on the grounds of 
his residence and leaving his regime of 
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prayer and dedication only when state 
affairs are most demanding. 

While he prayed and his soldiers fought, 
loyal Burmans were combatting rebellion 
with a third weapon: humor, The Ran- 
goon newspaper Burman recently printed 
a definition: “A Communist is a man who 
promises that you'll have no rent to pay 
and does his best to keep his promises by 
destroying everything you'd be willing to 
pay rent for.” One rapidly disintegrating 
group of rebels is called the White Band 
PVO (People’s Volunteer Organization). 
The surrendered PVO leader, Bo La 
Yaung, last week toured Rangoon flour- 
ishing a chit that read: “Bo La Yaung, 
having surrendered on May 12, has been 
granted full amnesty. No one must arrest 
him unless by order of the commissioner 
of police, [Signed] So Myint, Deputy 
Commissioner of Police.” 


KOREA 
Popularity Poll 


Last week 86% of South Korea’s 
8,300,000 voters went to the polls in the 
first election since the South Korean re- 
public got its independence in 1948. The 
U.S,-supported nation had yet to develop 
a strong party system. Nearly two-thirds 
of the candidates for election to the Na- 
tional Assembly ran as independents. 

When the votes had been counted it 
became clear that new and inexperienced 
legislators would predominate in the new 
Assembly. Independent candidates, many 
hostile to President Syngman Rhee, had 
won 130 of the 210 seats, and the firmly 
anti-Rhee Democratic Nationalist Party 
had won 23. The six parties definitely 
committed to support the President com- 
manded only so seats. Indicating a contin- 
uation of his long seesaw battle with the 
Assembly, the election marked a personal 
and tactical blow to Syngman Rhee. 
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«++ TONIGHT 
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THE HEMISPHERE 


CUBA 
The Bathtub Election 


Like New Yorkers, habaneros worry 
about their water supply. Long a perplex- 
ing problem because of Havana’s never- 
ceasing growth and the difficulties of pip- 
ing it into town, the shortage of water led 
Mayor Fernandez Supervielle to suicide 
three years ago. His successor Nicolas 
Castellanos, former president of the city 
council, refused to despair. Energetically 
he built up the city’s reservoirs. Last week 
a grateful citizenry elected Castellanos 
mayor in his own right. 

A handsome former truck driver who 





MAyor CasTELLANos & WIFE 


sharp setback for the Prio brothers’ ma- 
chine, their Auténtico party cleaned up 
in the provinces. They won a majority of 
66 congressional seats, elected more than 
100 of the island’s 126 new mayors. 
Castellanos had fought the Auténticos 
with one of the strangest political alli- 
ances in the republic’s history. Behind 
him were right-wing Republicans, former 
Dictator Fulgencio Batista, ex-President 
Grau San Martin (who is Batista’s pet 
hate) and Cuba’s small (140,000 mem- 
bers) Communist Party (Popular Social- 
ist Party). The comrades made the most 
of the coalition victory. Crowed their 
daily, Hoy: “We salute the overwhelming 


Henry Wallace 


The dopesters were wrong. 


looks like Tyrone Power, Castellanos had 
put on a dashing personal campaign. He 
and his pretty wife Laudelina buzzed 
through town in a fishtail Cadillac, re- 
minded everyone how his administration 
had filled the city’s bathtubs. In down- 
town Havana, citizens came to gaze ad- 
miringly at an election propaganda water- 
fall spurting brightly over an aluminum 
sheet. At week’s end unofficial _ tallies 
showed 171,828 votes for Castellanos to 
119,555 for his opponent, merry Antonio 
Prio Socarras, the Auténtico (government) 
party’s candidate, brother of Cuba’s Pres- 
ident Carlos Prio and the odds-on favor- 
ite of smart political dopesters. 

On election eve one big-time bettor 
offered $100,000 to $50,000 that Antonio 
Prio would win. Confident President Car- 
los Prio counseled brother Antonio: “You 
do your best, and when the time comes, 
I'll give the final push.” But a last-minute 
speech by the President was not enough, 

Though the Havana mayoralty was the 
election’s juiciest plum, and therefore a 
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victory of national significance of our 
candidate , . .” 

Mayor Castellanos made it clear to 
everybody that bath water and not ideolo- 
gy had carried him into office. “My only 
obligation is to the people of Cuba, and 
especially to habaneros,” he proclaimed. 
“TI will now complete my promise to give 
Havana all the water it needs.” 


BRAZIL 


Booming Bicho 

Jégo do bicho, Brazil’s popular numbers 
game, was started in the reign of Pedro IT 
(1841-89) to encourage attendance at a 
public zoo. Nowadays it pays off on num- 
bers drawn daily in great secrecy by the 
game’s racketeer bankers. The numbers 
on which wager-loving Brazilians gamble 
represent 25 different animals. A sequence 
of four consecutive double numbers is as- 
signed to each animal, ranging from the 
eagle (or, 02, 03, 04) to the cow (97, 98, 
99, 00). Odds depend on whether a player 





stakes his bet just on the animal—any 
one of four possibilities—or on a com- 
bination of numbers. 

Superstitions have grown up around cer- 
tain of the animals. The elephant (45, 46, 
47, 48) represents death. When the press 
recently reported a suicide at 945 Copa- 
cabana Avenue, bicho players recognized 
the last numbers as the elephant’s and 
rushed to place their bets. When No. 945 
came up, those who had cautiously bet on 
o elefante won 23 cruzeiros for one; those 
who had plunged on all three digits of 
No. 945 were paid off at 800 to one. 

Last week more & more Brazilians were 
playing the animal numbers. The bankers 
who run the game were racking up enor- 
mous takes. One reason for bicho’s up- 
surge was the government’s suspension of 
legalized gambling. For three months 
there have been no drawings in the na- 
tional lottery and therefore no approved 
outlet for popular betting. Meanwhile bi- 
cheiros, the bankers’ touts, did a booming 
illegal business, 

Rio police retaliated with an all-out 
campaign against the racketeers. Special 
patrols aided by fire brigades swooped on 
one bicho headquarters, arrested Million- 
aire Banker Rafaele Palermo and 35 
henchmen. Most Brazilians seemed unim- 
pressed. One skeptical bystander, watch- 
ing as Palermo and his assistants were 
hustled into the patrol wagon, muttered: 
“Bitten by the dogs they’ve been feeding. 
That reminds me: o cao [the dog} has 
not turned up for a long time.” Then, 
like many another citizen, he hurried off 
to place his bet on o céo, 


ARGENTINA 
Exit the Butcher Boy 


An old friend of President Juan Perén’s 
recently returned from a visit to the U.S. 
and paid a call at Buenos Aires’ govern- 
ment house. Perén asked what the people 
in North America thought of his regime. 
“Well, Mr. President,” replied the visitor, 
“they are worried about the lack of free- 
dom in the Argentine press.” “What do 
you mean?” said Perén. “We have freed 
of the press. Just look at La Nacién and 
Prensa. They attack me all the time. I read 
them every morning myself.” The visitor 
answered: “This man Visca you have here 
has brought lots of bad publicity to Ar- 
gentina. They say he goes around closing 
newspapers.” Whereupon Perén pressed a 
button, barked an order through an inter- 
office microphone: “Get rid of Visca!” 

Last week the President’s order was 
executed. The Peronista press no longer 
reported the doings of Deputy José Emilio 
Visca, for six months the butcher-boy 
terror of the Argentine press (Time, Jan. 
16, Feb. 6, Feb. 27). In a new list of mem- 
bers of the congressional committee to 
investigate anti-Argentine activities. the 
press-purging committee over which Visca 
had presided, his name did not appear. 
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Hearth & Home 


After he married Poetess Jean Starr for 
the first time (she was also his third wife), 
wealthy Anthologist Louis Untermeyer, 
64, wrote 





He lusts for freedom, cries how long 

Must he be bound by what controlled 
him; 

Yet he is glad the chains are strong 

And that they hold him . 


Last week, 30 years and four weddings 
later, Untermeyer walked into a Manhat- 
tan courthouse in the forlorn hope of find- 
ing out which chains legally bound. One- 
time Judge Esther Antin, so, the fourth 
Mrs. Untermeyer,* had asked the court to 
declare her his legal wife. Now living with 
Wife No. 5, Fiction Editor (Seventeen) 
Bryna Ivens, 40, Untermeyer took the 
position that he was still doubly-wed to 
No. 1 (and No. 3), Jean Starr, since his 
Mexican divorce from her didn’t really 
count. (Presumably, marriage and divorce 
with Poetess Virginia Moore, 46, wife 
No. 2, was legal.) Untermeyer readily 
admitted that he had discussed the “pres- 
ent suit” with Miss Starr. “I told her 
| Jean] that the plaintiff [Esther] thought 
there were a few drops in the orange 
[Louis] left to squeeze, and that she 
[Esther] wanted more money.” Jean 
Starr, 64, testified that Untermeyer had 
told her: “[Esther] has threatened to 
bring the temple down about my ears the 
way Delilah did with Samson.” As well as 
any man could, Untermeyer summed up 


* Untermeyer once described her as “a shrewd 
attorney of dominating personality, whose ten- 
der emotions never ran away with her abiding 


sense of double-entry bookkeeping.” 





Mrmt BENZELL 
Lifted eyebrows. 
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Associated Press 





Princess MARGARET & FRIENDS 


Perverse pride. 


the situation: “I admit that my whole 
state of mind is one of confusion. 

A gossip column report that "Father 
Divine's white wife has had enough” 
got an immediate, indignant denial. Said 
blonde Mother Divine: “An ugly, ridicu- 
lous statement . . . Winchell and those of 
his type like to print erroneous statements 
to undermine the faith and belief people 
have in Father Divine.” 

Ex-Mayor of Boston James M. Curley, 
75, pardoned recently by President Tru- 
man (he spent five months in jail for mail 
fraud in 1947), was back in “God’s coun- 
try—Boston,” after an extensive tour of 
Europe. Swinging a blackthorn shillelagh, 
Democrat Curley announced that he 
would be a candidate next year for a fifth 
term as mayor of Boston. About that 
fraud conviction? “Probably just a case 
of Mr. Roosevelt wanting to smear me.” 


Words & Music 


The Metropolitan Opera’s pretty Col- 
oratura Mimi Benzell, 26, caused a few 
lowbrow eyebrows to rise when, in a 
Hollywood nightclub, she unexpectedly 
gave the customers some lowdown blues 
and a couple of ladylike bumps. Said she: 
“I'm making a lot of people like opera 
that never could stand it before.” 

From Paris, word leaked out that one- 
time Wonder Boy Orson Welles, 35, was 
vorking on a new play called The Un- 
thinking Lobster. It would be a take-off 
on movie people with all the characters 
easily recognizable, according to Variety, 
and “likely not to endear Welles with 
Hollywood. . .” 

Crusading for the “fully charged” real- 
ity of poetic drama, British Poet-Play- 
wright Christopher (The Lady’s Not for 
Burning) Fry warned a BBC audience 
not to expect him to be impartial: “Any 
playwright is laying his own world like an 
egg in the nest of the theater, and he is 
deeply concerned in hatching it.” 








Roses & Thorns 


When her hotel presented a $225.20 bill 
and refused to accept her check, onetime 
bestselling Novelist Ursula (Ex-Wife) 
Parrott, 48, spent 30 hours in the Sussex 
County (Delaware) jail with her French 
poodle, Coco, “This sort of publicity is 
bad for a writer,” complained Author 
Parrott. “A writer isn’t like an actress, 
you know.” 

Broadway’s trumpet-voiced Ethel Mer- 
man, who will play a party-throwing lady 
diplomat in a forthcoming musical (Cail 
Me Madam), showed up an hour and 40 
minutes late for a dinner engagement with 
party-throwing Perle Mesta, U.S. Minis- 
ter to Luxembourg. Reported Ethel after- 
wards: “We wound up with our arms 
around each other, yak-yaking to beat the 
band. A real swell dame.” 

An old argument flared up again. The 
president of the Seville Royal Academy of 
Belles Lettres announced that he had 
“historical proof” that bones newly discov- 
ered in a Carthusian monastery were those 
of Christopher Columbus. The announce- 
ment was received with cold disbelief by 
the custodians of Columbus’ white marble 
mausoleum in Ciudad Trujillo, Santo Do- 
mingo, which claims to have the remains 
of the discoverer. 

When the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was photographed presenting the Very 
Rev. Hewlett Johnson, pro-Communist 
“Red Dean" of Canterbury, to Princess 
Margaret (see cut), the conservative 
Daily Mail fumed: “Let us look behind 

ese smiling figures. One of them is a 

ch dignitary who has identified him- 
with a regime which is out to destroy 
both religion and royalty. . . the support- 
er of a system which proclaims that reli- 
gion is ‘the opiate of the people’... It 
may be said with perverse pride, ‘This 
could only happen in England.’ But should 
it happen in England?” 
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iT POURS.. 
IT STORES.. 
IT FREEZES 





Westinghouse 


Compartment 


WATER COOLER 








Dependable supply 
of water at cool 50 F. 


29 beverage or 40 
Ya-pint milk bottles 


3% pounds of ice 
or 28 ice cubes 


Versatile 3-Temp Westinghouse Cooler 
has all the advantages of an excellent 
water cooler ., PLUS the convenience 
of a small refrigerator, Available in 
Pressure and Bottle models. Also 
seven other coolers, including Bottle, 
Pressure and Explosion-proof models. 
At your Westinghouse retailer's now. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


Westinghouse 
em & 


EXHAUST FAM RANGE Aun oROMaT REFRIGERATOR 
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THE PRESS 





Summertime 

In the Kewanna, Ind. weekly Observer 
(circ. 750), Publisher Bill Lyon ran this 
Page One notice: “The office of the Ob- 
server will be closed June 3 due to good 
fishing conditions, The office door will be 
left open and paper and pencil will be on 
the counter for accommodation of patrons 
who wish to leave news items...” 


Street Fight 

On busy Los Angeles streets, newsboys 
stand precariously among onrushing autos 
to hawk afternoon papers to motorists at 
the traffic lights. Result: in ten years, 17 
newsboys have been killed, 283 injured. 
To stop the slaughter, Los Angeles’ city 
council, pushed by the P.T.A., safety or- 
ganizations and fearful drivers, finally 
proposed an ordinance last month to 
make the newsboys stay on the sidewalk. 

The up & coming s¢ tabloid Mirror, 
which claims its circulation has risen from 
161,188 to 193,924 in the last six months, 
plumped in favor of the ordinance. But 
Hearst’s Herald & Express (circ. 348,- 
543), figuring that the law might cost it 
some 12,000 daily street sales, denounced 
the whole thing as just a Mirror plot. 

Last week, when the ordinance came to 
a vote, the Her-Ex’s public-relations di- 
rector, Ross Marshall, rose with some in- 
genious, if irrelevant, arguments against 
it, e.g., that while several hundred news- 
boys had been injured in the streets, 
30,923 other children had been injured 
during the same period in the relative 
safety of school playgrounds. Hooted 
a spokesman for the Teamsters Union: 
“The Hearst interests] are fighting to 
keep animals from being used for medical 
vivisection but resisting any moves to 
protect newspaper boys from being killed 
and maimed.” Los Angeles’ councilmen 
unanimously approved the measure. Said 
one: “It would have been like voting for 
sin to oppose it.” 


Reward of Patience 

As an old newshand, Michael Chinigo, 
Rome bureau chief of Hearst’s Interna- 
tional News Service, knows that news 
beats do not always go to the reporter who 
runs fastest after the fire engine. Just as 
often they are gathered by a man who has 
the gift for friendship and the patience to 
wait. 

From the start of the Ingrid Bergman- 
Roberto Rossellini affair, patient, friendly 
Mike Chinigo (pronounced Kinigo), an 
Albanian-born U.S. citizen, had cultivated 
the confidence of the excitable Italian film 
director. He was helped by the fact that he 
speaks fluent Italian, picked up at home, 
polished (after Yale) at the University of 
Rome, and perfected as a war correspond- 
ent in Sicily and Italy. Chinigo got Ros- 
sellini to cast him as the concentration 
camp boss in Stromboli, quietly picked up 
stray quotes from Ingrid during breaks in 
the shooting. His stories were invariably 
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Cultivated confidence. 


sympathetic. Last week Chinigo’s friend- 
ship for the newlyweds paid off. 

When the Rossellini baby was born last 
February in the guarded seclusion of 
Rome’s Villa Margherita Clinic, eager- 
beaver U.S. and Italian photographers fell 
all over each other in the rush for an ex- 
clusive picture of mother & child. Enthu- 
siastic bidders priced their interest at 
5,000,000 lire ($8,000), and newsmen 
tried every imaginable method of invad- 
ing the clinic, from offering bribes to the 
nuns on duty to scaling walls and pretend- 
ing that their own wives were in the 


International 
MIcHAEL CHINIGO 


Redoubled congratulations. 
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Allan’s dad wants ARROW Dart— 
America’s Most Popular White Shirt! The 
perfect-fitting collar is non-wilt— won't 
wrinkle — $3.65. (Same collar in a finer 
broadcloth is the MALL—$3.95.) 


“ey 
- 





Art's dad goes for ARROW Drew! A 
non-wilt collar with medium short points. 
See the perfect fit of that shirt? That's 
MITOGA—it curves to follow your body 
lines! $3.65 


Jim’s dad prefers the ARROW Par, 
with the smartest widespread soft collar 
made, (ARROW has been making smart 
collars for 99 years.) Available with either 
regular or French cuffs. $3.65 





Mary's dad always expects the 
ARROW Gordon Dover! A button-down 
oxford with medium points. And it’s “San- 
forized”-labeled, like ALL Arrows (fabric 
shrinkage less than 1%). $3.95 


Pues ARROW WHITE SHIRTS 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 





Mokers of Shirts « Ties * Handkerchiefs * Underwear * Sports Shirts 





Nancy's dad will get ARROW Hull— 
the non-wilt collar! Its low neckband 
and longer points make it the favorite of 
men with larger necks. ARROW’S quality 
combed yarns deliver Jong wear! $3.65 





Pete’s dad likes ARROW Dale! It’s just 
like Dart, but made of de luxe white broad- 
cloth! Regular or French cuffs, non-wilt 
collar. ARROW has made BILLIONS of 
collars! They can't be copied! $4.50 


A word to the wives of the World's 
Luckiest Dads: Arrow Shirts wash beau- 
tifully ... iron in a jiffy... thanks to their 
fine-tailored construction! Those hand- 
some ties are Arrow’s “Stripe Story.” 
$2.00. Look for the ARROW trade-mark! 
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STRATOCRUISER SPEEDBIRDS 
TO LONDON CONNECT WITH 
325 FLIGHTS WEEKLY TO ALL EUROPE! 


Sounds like magic—doesn’t it—to enjoy 14 full days in 
Europe on your two weeks’ vacation ?* But you can do 
it, this summer or autumn, thanks to BOAC’s daily 
Stratocruiser Speedbirds to London and most frequent 
onward service to 18 countries via BOAC or BEA. 


Think what this means! Now Europe, with all its his- 
tory, art, scenery, and family ties, comfortably comes 
within the scope of your normal two weeks’ vacation 
—this summer! Your ocean crossing is by de luxe, 
twin-deck Stratocruiser, the finest airliner flying. 


WRITE FOR THIS 
ALL-INCLUSIVE 
TOUR BOOKLET 


Still time this summer to join 
one of these 16-day-and-up 
escorted tours via BOAC, 
Twelve thrilling itineraries in- 
cluding Britain, Low Coun- 
tries, Germany, France, or 
Rome and other shrines for 
Holy Year. Write BOAC for 
**12 Tours Booklet.” 


Plan now for that dreamed-of European trip. Ask your 
travel agent to help you choose your Speedbird itin- 
erary. Whether you wish to concentrate on one city 
or country, or visit several—you'll be amazed how 

much you can see and do—on your Speedbird holiday! 


* Of course, your customary two weeks’ vacation is 
actually 16 days, including that extra week-end! 


420 Madison Avenue, New York 
17,N.Y. Telephone: PLaza 
5-5960. Offices in Washington, 
D. C., Miami, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Montreal 
and Toronto. 


See your travel agent now, or contact BOAC 
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question: “What’s that Jap doing in the 
Army?” To answer it, Japanese-American 
Ben Kuroki volunteered as an Air Force 
gunner. 

After flying 30 missions in a B-24 over 
Europe and Africa and winning a pair of 
D.F.C.s, Sergeant Kuroki came home— 
where he could have stayed, had he liked. 
Instead, he volunteered as a gunner on a 
B-29 in the Pacific theater, had to pull a 
few strings to get the job because he was 
a Nisei. In a bomber christened Honor- 
able Sad Saki, Kuroki flew 28 missions 
more, including strikes on Tokyo and 
Yokohama (“my mother’s home town”); 
he was the first Nisei to win a D.F.C. in 
the Pacific. Back home again, Kuroki as- 
signed himself a “sgth mission”: a quiet, 


sense-making fight against race prejudice 
in the U.S. Ben decided that the best way 





York Republican 
Epitor KurRoKI 
It happened in Nebraska. 


to carry on his fight was to set up in busi- 
ness as the editor of a country weekly in 
his native Nebraska. He enrolled in the 
University of Nebraska’s School of Jour- 
nalism under the G.I. bill. This week 
Kuroki’s class will graduate, but Ben 
will get his degree by mail. He left school 
about three weeks ago; with borrowed 
money, he had bought the York (Neb.) 
Republican (circ. 2,000) from venerable 
(73) Publisher Joseph Alden, a descend- 
ant of John & Priscilla. 

To get ex-Airman Kuroki off to a flying 
start, 42 Nebraska weekly editors, pub- 
lishers and staffers, including several ex- 
G.1.s, came from miles around, pitched in 
to help Ben make his first edition a mem- 
orable one (the volunteer staff called it 
the “Welcome Ben Kuroki” edition). They 
did a good deal more. For the first edition, 
which rolls off the presses this week, they 
put together 4o pages instead of the usual 
eight, and drummed up an overflow sup- 


ply of 3,300 inches of advertising. Said 
avatetl” Editor Kuroki: “This couldn’t 
happen in any other country.” 
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How to Win 
an Uphill Battle 
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Blue Diamond Coal Company Solves 482-foot 
Lift with Hewitt-Robins Conveyor System 


When you’re in the coal mining 
business, there’s always the prob- 
lem of disposing of the noncom- 
bustibles that come up with the 
coal. Sometimes it gets compli- 
cated, especially when a mountain 
or two is in the way. 


That was the case at the Blue 
Diamond mine at Leatherwood, 
Kentucky. The distance from tip- 
ple to refuse hopper is just under 
half a mile. It’s an uphill climb all 
the way, too... an overall lift of 
482 feet, with intervening gulleys 
and roadways. 


Up above, you see the logical, 
efficient solution: a Hewitt-Robins 
belt conveyor system. Four sepa- 
rate conveyors in series—two al- 


Hewitt Rubber Division, Buffalo 5, N.Y. > 
Hewitt Restfoam Division, Buffalo 5,N. Y. _ 
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most a thousand feet long—wind 
up the mountainside, tunneling 
under roadways, bridging ravines 
as they go. They move up to 300 
tons of coal refuse an hour from 
tipple to hopper in about six min- 
utes. And they do it at less cost 
than any other practical method. 


Hewitt-Robins welcomes un- 
usual assignments like this from 
every industry with bulk materi- 
als to move. Most often they turn 
out to be routine when matched 
against a world-wide experience of 
over half a century. 


You’ll find, too, that when you 
put the problem up to Hewitt- 
Robins, you get the complete an- 
swer: from Robins Engineers, for 








designing and engineering; from 
Hewitt Rubber Division, for con- 
veyor belting; from Robins Con- 
veyors Division for conveying and 
vibrating machinery. 

This acceptance of total respon- 
sibility for successful operation is 
unique in the materials handling 
industry; only Hewitt-Robins can 
deliver the complete conveyor 
“nackage.”’ If you’d like to save 
time, trouble and money in mate- 
rials handling—if an integrated 
approach to your problem makes 
good business sense to you—call 
us in next time. 


HEWITT-ROBINS 


INCORPORATED 
370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Robins Conveyors Division, Passaic, N. J. 
Robins Engineers, 157 Chambers St., N. Y.7, N. ¥. 


WHEN over a quarter-million 
families are two-Ford families, there 
must be a reason! And there are 
many! They are sold on the conven- 
ience of two cars in general and the 
economy of the Ford in particular! 


With scientifically contoured 
Power Dome combustion chambers 
both the 100 h.p. V-8 and the 
95 hp. Six give high compression 
performance on regular gas—a sav- 
ing that really adds up! And remem- 
ber, for style the 50 Ford has been 
awarded the Fashion Academy’s 
Gold Medal as “Fashion Car of the 


Year” for the second year in a row. 


“Test Drive” a 50 Ford at your 
Dealer’s today. The car you now 
own may well provide the down 
payment on two new "50 Fords! 


The 50 FORD 


Convertible 





Nothing is smarter, nothing more 
fun to drive. Your choice of fabric- 
and-leather or all-leather upholstery 
and 11 different body colors. And 
the top goes up or down in sec- 
onds, automatically, 


two fine iw future built in 


iw with 


A“ personal” car with all Ford qual- 
ity features! Mid Ship Ride! Life- 
guard Body! 35% easier-acting 
King-Size Brakes! And a Deep 
Deck Luggage Locker that holds 
all the bags and baggage! 








maternity division. But nobody got the 
picture. 

Last week, in the Manhattan office of 
Sid Mautner, boss of International News 
Photos, the phone rang. It was Mike Chi- 
nigo calling from Rome. Said he: “Well, 
I have it!’’ Replied Mautner: “You have 
what?” Said Chinigo: “The first pictures 
of the Bergman baby.” On their way to 
Manhattan by air, explained Chinigo, were 
eleven exclusive 35-mm. pictures, 

The 100 I.N.P. subscribers in the U.S., 
including the Hearstpapers, gave the 
warm, candid photographs a big splash. 
Taken by talented Papa Rossellini him- 
self, they showed a lovely Bergman in 
short hairdo and maternal mood, a gener- 
ally solemn-eyed baby. (But in one six- 
picture sequence, four-month-old Renato 
obligingly worked himself up to a belly- 
laugh under his father’s skilled direction. ) 
When Editor Mautner heard what Bureau 
Chief Chinigo had paid for the pictures, 
he redoubled his congratulations. The 
price: not one thin lira. 


Billy Rose Gives a Party 

In his syndicated “Pitching Horseshoes” 
last week, Columnist Billy Rose told a 
touching tale about an actress of bygone 
days whom he called Harriet Reeves. 
According to Rose, she was a prima donna 
who made many enemies by her scene- 
stealing and slights before a weak heart 
forced her to quit the stage. Then, told 
that she had only a few months to live, 
Harriet Reeves contritely determined to 
give an elaborate party for the people she 
had wronged. But on the appointed night 
“last summer,” nobody came. After two 
hours of humiliating waiting, Harriet 
Reeves had a heart attack and died. A 
few days later, concluded Columnist Rose, 
her lawyer “came across an ironic foot- 
note to her lifetime of forgetfulness. It 
was the stack of invitations to the party 
which Harriet had stamped and addressed 
—but forgotten to mail.” 

Readers less forgetful than Harriet 
Reeves promptly took Rose to task. 
Wasn't his tale the same as a short story 
of Evelyn Waugh’s, first published in 
1936 under the title “Bella Fleace Gave a 
Party”? Waugh’s story told about a lone- 
ly, eccentric Irishwoman who had also 
resolved to give a ball for the neighbors 
she had so long neglected. None of the in- 
vited guests came. Concluded Waugh: “A 
day later she died, Mr. Banks [her heir] 
- + . spent a week sorting out her effects. 
Among them he found in her escritoire, 
stamped, addressed, but unposted, the in- 
vitations to the ball.” 

Said Rose, who had never read the 
Waugh story: “It’s one of those stinking, 
unbelievable coincidences.” 


The 59th Mission 


Before the war, when Ben Kuroki 
helped his father raise sugar beets and 
seed potatoes on a farm in Hershey, Neb. 
(pop. 487), nobody paid much attention 
to the color of Ben’s skin. The day after 
Pearl Harbor, Kuroki enlisted. On the 
train to camp, he heard for the first time 
what became an agonizingly familiar 
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MEDICINE 





No Brakes 


Psychiatrists believe that there is a 
large group of people in the U.S.—perhaps 
half a million—who are legally sane (i.e., 
they know the difference between right & 
wrong) but socially irresponsible. Many 
of them are brilliant and charming. Their 
condition is likened to a fine automobile 
with no brakes. At any time they may 
steal, maim or kill, and when they do they 
will feel little or no remorse. 

Doctors have never been able to do any- 
thing for such cases. Even the attempt to 
find a name for the condition has only 
added to the confusion. In the 19th Cen- 





Hungry Men 


Hunger and starvation have stricken 
every part of the earth at one time or an- 
other. Yet despite the tragic abundance of 
source material, medical science does not 
know very much about what happens in 
the human body when it runs short of 
food. Still less is known about what hap- 
pens to the mind. Last week, researchers 
gathered at the University of Minnesota 
to celebrate the completion of a monu- 
mental work, The Biology of Human Star- 
vation (University of Minnesota, 2 vo!s.: 
$25). The book satisfies some of man’s 
hunger for knowledge about his hungering 


The Bettmann Archive 





THE DONNER Party 


Geography is no bar to cannibalism, 
8 


tury, victims of this mental illness were 
called “morally insane.” Later they were 
called “constitutional psychopathic indi- 
viduals” (C.P.1.s), or “psychopathic per- 
sonalities.” No progress toward a cure 
could be expected when the condition could 
not even be studied effectively: there was 
no legal basis for confining victims against 
their will, and no place to which they 
could be persuaded to go, to help doctors 
to help them, 

Last week a brave band of experts and 
laymen met in New York City to ponder 
the problem, They called themselves the 
Foundation for the Emotionally Unstable, 
suggested that the term “emotionally un- 
stable” is more enlightening and less derog- 
atory than the old names. The foundation’s 
first job: to collect what little is known 
about the emotionally unstable. Then 
would come research into causes, treat- 
ments, cures. Finally, the foundation 
workers hope, both government and pri- 
vate institutions can be set up to give 
protection and care to the emotionally 
unstable before their unbraked emotions 
get them into trouble with the law. 


body and suggests ways to glean more 
nourishing facts. 

Many popular ideas about hunger are 
questioned or exploded by Dr. Ancel Keys 
and his co-authors.* Examples: 
@ Women are supposed to have a greater 
proportion of body fat than men, but 
available data do not confirm any differ- 
ence, let alone measure it. 

Degrees of starvation cannot be meas- 
ured by loss of weight. As the body burns 
up its own stored fat it begins to store 
water instead, causing edema (waterlogged 
swelling), so that starving people may 
have chubby faces. 

Hunger is not necessarily a sensation 
caused by contractions of the empty stom- 
ach. Such pangs usually disappear during 
acute starvation; they are severe in semi- 
Starvation, but may actually be worse 
when refeeding has begun. Men whose 
stomachs have been removed still feel 





* Drs. Josef Brozek, Austin Henschel, Olaf 
Mickelsen and Henry Longstreet Taylor, assist- 
ed by Dr, Ernst Simonson, Mrs. Angie Sturgeon 
Skinner and Dr. Samuel M. Wells. 
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Another 


to 


hunger. word than “hunger” is 
needed describe the drive for food. 

Riot & Rebellion. Since famine may 
strike a particular social class in the midst 
of plenty, why is it that starving people 
do not rebel and simply seize food? Dr. 
Keys and his team of researcher-writers 
explain in reply: “Riot and rebellion are 
engendered by minor hunger and depri- 
vation, but real starvation makes for 
relative tractability. Though moral and 
ndards may be lost, lethargy and 
weakness are powerful deterrents against 


strong 


social 





. F.3 
action, 


In the extremity of his suffering, starv- 
ing man has tried to fill his empty belly 
with 


water, wood, bark, leather, 
d even manure. Often these drastic 
> tried when human fles 


“There are few acts so ba 


snow, 






is avail- 
cally re- 
volting as cannibalism,” say Dr. Keys and 
“However, to eat the bodies 
of the dead may not seem an unreasonable 
last resort to save the living. Surprisingly, 
the practice is never very common.” 
The best-known cases of U.S. cannibal 
ism happened in the Donner Party of set- 
tlers from Illinois, who were marooned in 
the Sierra Nevada on their way to Cali- 
fornia in 


his 


associates. 


1846. These people, say the 
authors, were “fairly ordinary folk, inex- 
perienced in the ways of explorers but 


courageous and resourceful. . . [though 


TWwA=—> 


lacking effective leadership.” Virtually all | 


the groups into which the party split 
up practiced cannibalism. “Mr, and Mrs. 
Breen, left in. . . camp with five children 
of their own and four others, turned to the 
unburied dead to save those who were still 


living... At the main camp... only 
one adult remained alive. He had sus- 
tained life by cannibalism and was sus- 
pected of having murdered the two re- 


maining women.” 

For the Children. The tragedy of the 
Donner Party, say Dr. Keys and fellow 
authors, “is notable for the extent of re- 
course to cannibalism.” They offer these 
tentative explanations: “Group discipline 
was prac tically non-existent, the bodies of 
the dead were preserved at hand by the 
cold, and compunctions are easily over- 
come in the face of the 
children,” 

Geography is no bar to cannibalism, but 
racial habits seem to be. “Among Orien- 
tals,” say the authors, “where vast num- 
bers are so often reduced to the extremity 
of want.. 
few as to excite wonder.” The explanation 
they think, may lie in the power of reli- 
gion. “In the Orient, the concept of the 
complete dissociation of body and soul is 
fixed than in the Western world.” 

Much of the clinical material in The 
Biology of Human Starvation was gath- 
ered in the wartime Minnesota 
Experiment on semi-starvation, for which 
36 conscientious objectors served as guinea 
pigs (Time, March 209, Last week, 
10 of the conscientious guinea pigs, recov- 
ered from their voluntary hardships, sat 
down to a formal dinner in Minneapolis 
with Dr. Keys and the other experiment- 
ers to celebrate the book’s completion, 
They ate steak and potatoes. 


needs of one’s 


- cases of cannibalism are so 


less 





famous 


1948). 
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ART 


What's in Fashion 


Visitors to the American pavilion at 
Venice’s 25th biennial show of contem- 
porary art, which opened this week, might 
well conclude that the U.S, boasts one 
great painter and six more-or-less inde- 
cipherable ones. The State Department 
had ducked the controversial honor of 
picking the U.S. entries; instead, the job 
had been done by officials of the Art 
Foundation of New York and Manhat- 
tan’s Museum of Modern Art. 

The pavilion’s better half was devoted 
to John Marin, a wry, shy old crow of a 
man who paints nature as knowingly as 
Winslow Homer and with even greater 
freedom (Time, Jan. 9). As Washington’s 
Duncan Phillips put it in the exhibition 
catalogue, Marin “is one of the most 
gifted and important painters since Cé- 
zanne and perhaps the best of all masters 
of watercolor. An individualist and mostly 
self-taught and indifferent to theories, he 
sought at the outset of his career for ab- 
breviated personal symbols of color and 
line—a green triangle for a pine, a zigzag 
for a wave, symbols comparable to Chi- 
nese characters .. .” 

Love That Corpse! The paintings by 
three of the other six artists in the show 
were picked by the Art Foundation’s Al- 
fred M. Frankfurter, who holds that the 
best U.S. paintings since World War II 
have been of the “expressionist” school. 
For Frankfurter, expressionism is a broad 
enough term to include both Hyman 
Bloom, who paints moldering corpses 
with the same loving intensity that Renoir 
applied to living flesh, and Lee Gatch, 
whose delicately tinted abstractions look 
almost like misty landscapes. 

Frankfurter’s third favorite was Naples- 
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born Rico Lebrun, who first made a hit 
in the U.S. with slick fashion drawings and 
illustrations. “But with the beginning of 
the last war,’’ Frankfurter says, “first his 
subject matter and then his art started to 
reveal his real profundity. About five 
years ago, he began work on sketches for 
a great Crucifixion that has since assumed 
a quite different evolution, The monumen- 
tal picture probably never will be painted, 
but the specific moments of the great sym- 
bol of suffering and regeneration are be- 
coming individual pictures one by one.” 

With that for a hint, anyone could see 
that Lebrun’s Armour was meant to be 
Roman, and that the three bent nails in 
the picture were the ones driven into 
Christ’s hands and feet. But taken by it- 
self, the painting was merely a competent 
and somewhat somber still life. 

Dribble That Adventure! The remain- 
der of the show was selected by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s Alfred H. Barr Jr., 
whose taste differs sharply from Frank- 
furter’s. It is not the expressionists, Barr 
maintains, but the abstractionists who 
have the ball. Among Barr’s choices were 
paintings by Jackson Pollock, who drib- 
bles paint onto his canvases from above to 
create what Barr calls “an energetic ad- 
venture for the eyes,’ Willem de Kooning, 
who gets equally helter-skelter results 
with a brush, and Arshile Gorky. 

Gorky was not much appreciated while 

he lived; critics accused him of imitating 
Matisse, Braque, Léger, Miré and Kan- 
dinsky in turn. But since his death in 
1948, a host of younger men have rushed 
to imitate Gorky’s “abstract art of free- 
flowing form and evocative symbol.” To 
them, it looks great. 
r and Frankfurter had picked ex- 
amples of the latest U.S. art fashions to 
export to Venice. Old John Marin, who 
sniffs at both abstractionism and expres- 
sionism, was the one painter in the U.S. 
pavilion whose reputation would clearly 
survive fashion. 


What's Luxurious 


The apartment house on stilts which 
Swiss-born Architect Le Corbusier had 
designed for Marseille (Time, Feb. 2, 


1948) was well under way; one of its 
300-odd apartments was already furnished 
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| and open for inspection. Visitors found 


the apartment neat and ingenious but 
cramped, and one Marseille newspaper 
complained that the finished building 
would cost as much as 600 nice little 
private houses. 

The brilliant modern’s defense of his 
$3,000,000 project, quoted in this week’s 
New York Times Magazine, was bound 
to strike some people as a partial admis- 
sion of its faults. To enjoy the comforts 
of “functional” architecture, it seemed, 
the apartment dwellers would have to dis- 
pense with many old-fashioned comforts. 
Said Le Corbusier: 

“Why do you want sunshine in the 
bathroom when you are in it only in the 





Wide World 
Le Corsusier Livinc Room 
Sunshine in the bathroom? 


morning and at night? . . . What’s wrong 
with the smell of food if the cooking is 
good? No privacy? My apartments are 
for young people who have a different 
ethic from that of the French or American 
bourgeoisie. Everybody will be in the salon 
together or everybody will go to bed.” 

Anyway, Le Corbusier added, “the little 
house is finished. And it’s a good thing be- 
cause my mother was the slave of the little 
house... I want to make life as luxurious 
as a first-class cabin on an ocean liner.” 


Back Pat 


“Artists Equity Association wishes to 
go on record in commending the present 
attitude of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art toward contemporary artists.” This 
back pat, sent to Manhattan newspapers 
this week, was an answer to a blast at the 
Met signed by 28 advanced abstraction- 
ists a fortnight ago (Time, June 5). The 
protesting avant-garde artists had felt sure 
that the Met’s jumbo, jury-selected show 
of contemporary U.S. art scheduled for 
December would exclude most abstract 
painting of the sort they favored. If Art- 
ists Equity agreed with that supposition, 
it didn’t seem to care. The organization 
numbers 1,600 members—mostly middle- 
of-the-road painters. No less than 18 of 
them, as it happens, will serve on the 


| seven juries picked by the Met. 
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THE THEATER 


Enter Daniel 


After 416 performances as the love- 
struck French planter in South Pacific, 
Basso Ezio Pinza reluctantly left the cast 
last week to begin a three-year, $1,000,000 
contract in Hollywood. For star and com- 
pany, the emotion of the moment was al- 
most too much. When the cast gathered 
backstage after the final curtain call, to 
toast him in champagne and to chorus, 
Z’m in Love With a Wonderful Guy, Pinza 
burst into tears, declared: “This is one of 
the saddest moments of my life.” 

To handsome, greying Ray (Annie Get 
Your Gun) Middleton, 42, went the tough 
job of replacing 58-year-old Pinza, whose 
rich voice and spirited stage romancing 
had caused a nationwide sensation. Mid- 
dleton, a reliable actor but obviously less 
colorful than his dynamic predecessor, had 
been chosen for the part as far back as 
last August. He had spent seven months 
polishing his baritone into shape and ton- 
ing down his Midwest consonants with a 
Parisian accent. His past success with 
Producer Josh Logan gave him “some 
reason to be optimistic,” but on opening 
night when he stepped into the role oppo- 
site Mary Martin, it was like “Daniel go- 
ing into the lion’s den.” 

Audiences last week were applauding 
Baritone Middleton enthusiastically. South 
Pacific, from all indications, was still a 
great show. 


Old Play in Manhattan 

The Show-Off (by George Kelly; pro- 
duced by David Heilweil & Derrick Lynn- 
Thomas) revives on Broadway an old 
favorite of the ‘20s, while familiarizing 
Broadway with a new favorite of the 
provinces—theater-in-the-round. Both the 
play and the production have drawbacks, 
but both come off pleasantly enough. Per- 
formed on an arena-like stage with the 
audience at its elbow and on all four sides, 
Broadway's theater-in-the-round at times 
resembles theater-in-the-rough. But the il- 
lusion of life is quite as strong as with 
orthodox staging; what is diminished is 
the illusion of theater. 

Playwright Kelly’s famous portrait of 
a braggart is still an amusing one. If The 
Show-Off seems protracted now, it seemed 
already diluted in 1924, for in an earlier 
and more brilliant form it was a vaude- 
ville sketch, But its best bits are among 
the funniest of all tilting at windbags. The 
strutting $32.50-a-week clerk, who is nei- 
ther cowed by the law he flouts nor 
squelched by the mother-in-law he in- 
furiates, is most alive when most farcical. 
Lee Tracy plays him with noisy but un- 
brutal gusto, making him far more ham 
than horror, 

As satire on lower-middle-class family 
life, The Show-Of is still reasonably en- 
tertaining, even though worn and familiar. 
There is a decided period flavor to The 
Show-Off; yet the personal flavor of 
George Kelly is anything but faint. 
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Or, write for folder SM-5206 

to Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Sturtevant Div., 

117 Damon Street, Hyde 

Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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Dominant Theme 


U.S. Roman Catholics are so preoccu- 
pied with the threat of Communism that 
they may be drawing off some of their 
spiritual energy, says Father John C. Hee- 
nan, Superior of the Catholic Missionary 
Society of England. After his most recent 
trip to the U.S., Father Heenan reports 
in the current issue of the Paulist Fathers’ 
monthly /nformation: 

“America seems to have Communism 
on the brain. In particular, the Catholics 
of America seem to have a fixation on this 
subject.” Catholics must be acutely con- 
scious of the Communist danger to the 
world, says Father Heenan, but: “There is 
such a thing as crying ‘Wolf!’ too often. 

“On recent visits to America I found it 
| depressing that attacks on Communism 
should take up so much of the energy of 
Catholic speakers and writers. It was al- 





most impossible to hear a speech from any 
priest or prelate in which Communism 
was not the dominant theme. I once saw a 
beautiful congress of children marred by 
a philippic against Soviet Russia. The 
thousands of children taking part might 
so easily have been stirred by a sermon 
| on the beauty of the Church of God. Nor 
was it possible to doubt that a more cer 
tain blow would have been struck against 
Communism by deepening the faith of 
those children than by playing over the 
anti-Communist record for their parents. 

“Of course Catholics should refuse to 
sleep while the enemy is restlessly active. 
Catholics again should resolutely refuse to 
take the bromides offered by left-wing 
journalists. But the Soviet should not be- 
come an obsession. It should be possible 
just occasionally to have a Communion 
breakfast without Communism on the 
menu.” 


Better & Better 


Crowding the domed Mother Church of 
the Christian Scientists in Boston’s Back 
Bay and overflowing into the square- 
towered “Original Mother Church” next 
door, the cavernous Sunday School room 
and a rented movie theater, 7,500 cheerful 
Christian Scientists from all over the world 
gathered this week for three days of meet- 
ings. They were observing their annual 
get-together and the 75th anniversary of 
Founder Mary Baker Eddy’s key work, 
Science and Health. 

Elected by the permanent five-man 
board of directors as president for the next 
year was Walter S. Cross, 69, of Fitchbu g, 
Mass., who became a Christian Science 
practitioner two years after he graduated 
from Yale in r904. Elected for three- 
year terms as First Reader and Second 
Reader of the Mother Church were Texas 
Lecturer James Harry McReynolds and 
Boston’s Helen Appleton. 

The assembled Scientists heard that 
everything about their faith was getting 
better & better. Pointing out that Founder 











Eddy had forbidden “public numbering” ! 
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It doesn’t matter, if you carry National City 
Bank Travelers Checks in your purse. They 
are accepted like cash everywhere — if 
lost or stolen, they are promptly refunded. 
Sold in denominations of $10, $20, $59 
and $100. Cost only 75¢ for each $100. 
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of the membership, the board of directors’ 
annual message noted that “in every year 
since 1902 [when the church reported a 
gain of 2,784 members ], the net gain in 
- + » membership has been greater than in 
that year. . . The number of branches of 
the Mother Church has continued to in- 
crease, there having been a gain of 38 in 
the last year. . . 

“And—what is more important .. . it 
is apparent that the healing work of Chris- 
tian Science, always the best barometer of 
the growth of the movement, was never 
of better quality or on a larger scale. . .” 





Poul Ferguson 
Scientist Cross 
“Numbering” is taboo. 


Fifty Million Medals 


At St. Vincent’s Seminary and Mary’s 
Central Shrine in Germantown, Pa., every- 
one bustled through preparations for this 
week’s big celebration. Philadelphia’s 
Cardinal Archbishop Dougherty himself 
was to be on hand; there would be more 
than a dozen bishops and scores of priests 
to celebrate a golden jubilee Mass in hon- 
or of the Rev. Joseph A. Skelly’s soth 
year as a priest and the 35th anniversary 
of the organization he founded. Only one 
man looked forward to the occasion “with 
much unpleasantness.” Brushing the cigar 
ashes off his black suit, spry, 76-year-old 
Father Skelly complained: “They've all 
ganged up on me.” 

Dragged out to dinner on his 45th anni- 
versary, Father Skelly had celebrated by 
ordering two fried eggs. This week he 
would have preferred a simple Mass and 
a breakfast with his staff. But too many 
people wanted to do him honor: around 
the necks of 50 million men & women all 
over the world he has figuratively hung 
copies of a simple medallion known as 
the “Miraculous Medal,” 

The so-called Miraculous Medal origi- 
nated in Paris, where it was designed ac- 
cording to specifications which St. Cather- 
ine Laboure said were given to her by the 
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No luggage in this man’s 
world gives a man's wardrobe 
greater travel assurance than 
the Hartmann Knocabout. Its 
Spartanized* frame outsmarts 
the dents and damage of the 
most strenuous schedule. And 
the imported belting leather, 
such as whirls the wheels of 
industry, only grows hand- 
somer with the years. Shown: 
the Doubleton (with hangers 
for two suits) $150; the com- 
panion Knocabout(for extras) 
$114. Also available: the one- 
suit Singleton, $135; the four- 
suit Foursome, $180. 

Hartmann Knocabouts in various 

other fine leathers, trom S54. 


Other Hartmann luggage from $230. 
Prices include Federal tax. 


Write us for the name of your nearest 
Hartmann Retailer. 
*Exclusive with Hartmann, 


HARTMANN COMPANY e Racine, Wisconsin 
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A durable, rugged 3-power portable in matching tan 
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“MUSIC BOX" MODEL 5L1 


and brown plastic case. Super sensitivity, smooth lines, 


compact construction 
will be your favorite 


or just relaxing. See, hear it today! 


Take it wherever you go... it 
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20 YEARS OF ELECTRONIC ACHIEVEMENTS GUARANTEE MOTOROLA HIGH QUALITY 





FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO 
SHAVES DAILY 


New preparation with remarkable 
skin-soothing ingredient helps 
keep the face looking young 
and healthy! 


Modern life now means daily shaving 
for millions of men. But frequent 
shaving often results in ugly, old- 
looking skin. To help men solve this 
problem, we developed Glider—a 
rich, soothing cream containing a 
special ingredient to help preserve the 
youthful qualities of the face. 

Now—every time you shave with 
Glider—you give your face the bene- 
fit of this wonderful substance ... and 
you finish your shave looking and 
feeling remarkably fit! 


TRY A TUBE AT OUR EXPENSE 
You can get Glider at any toilet-goods 
counter. Or we'll be glad to mail you 
a guest-size tube—enough for three 
full weeks—absolutely free. Just send 
your name and address to The J. B. 
Williams Company, Dept. TG-7, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: 
Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer good in 


U.S. A. and dL laupltl- 
bac ° PRESIDENT 








Canada only. 
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NOT JUST A FAN 
SNO-BREZE COOLS THE AIR TOO 
SEPARATE cooling and venti- 
lating switches. Used as an air 
circulator when humidity is high. 
you'tt thrill with the zestful 
cooling comfort of a fully war- 
ranted Sno-Breze. Truly a cooling 
miracle at amazingly low cost. 
Simply set _in_window, fill with 
water, plug in, switch on—that’'s it! 
HERE AT LAST is eftective eco- 
nomical cooling. Enjoy this added 
living comfort NOW. Available 
in residential, commercial and 
industrial models. 
Send for free literature today. Dept.T) 


PALMER MFG. CORP., Phoenix, Ariz 




























Virgin Mary in an apparition on Nov. 
1830. When Joseph Skelly was a boy in 
Germantown his mother hung one of the 
medals on a cord around his neck, as she 
had with his seven brothers and three 
sisters. Many years later, when Father 
ay undertook the job of raising funds 
to build St. Joseph’s College at Princeton, 
N.J., he slipped one of the medals into 
each letter asking for contributions. Im- 
pressed by the unexpectedly generous re- 
sponse, he decided that a special mark of 
gratitude to the Virgin was in order. In 
1915 he founded the Central Association 
of the Miraculous Medal. 

Today Father Skelly’s organization is 
said to have the second largest mail vol- 
ume in Philadelphia—next to Sears, Roe- 
buck. “Promoters” are recruited to sign 
up and send in the annual dues of 25¢ 
each for a “band™ of at least eight mem- 
| bers. Part of the funds are used to help 
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FATHER SKELLY & MEDALLION 
Stalin is a member. 


poor boys studying for the priesthood; 
most go to promote prayer to “Our Lady 
of the Miraculous Medal.” Some pro- 
moters have enrolled more than 1,000 
members (total membership runs. into 
“several million”) and the names of such 
medal recipients range from Pope Pius 
XII to Mae West. 

Most frequently chosen member of the 
association: Joseph Stalin, who is signed 
up at least a dozen times a month. So 
far, Father Skelly admits, no results are 
evident: “He’s a pretty tough man to 
work on.” 


The Aglipayans 

Comfortably dressed in undershirt and 
shorts, the Supreme Bishop was drinking 
ice-cold beer in his Manila house when the 
official word was brought to him: the Ma- 
nila Court of the First Instance had at 
last declared him head of the Philippine 
Independent Church. Tall, chain-smoking 
| Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes promptly 
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“‘1l say it’s a man’s window!” 


4/ “a! ’ . 4/ 
| say it's a woman's window! 





A man's window, because Alcoa Aluminum never needs painting — 
can’t rot, warp, shrink or swell. A woman's window, because the 
soft luster of Alcoa Aluminum harmonizes with any color scheme, 
inside or out; because these windows are easy to keep clean, have 
no deep dirt-catching corners. . . . These superlative windows 
didn’t just happen; they are the result of long research by Alcoa, 
and leading window manufacturers. Sixty-two years of such Alcoa 
research pioneered the way to today’s better buys in aluminum— 
for home, farm and industry. Equipment for work and leisure that is 
lighter, stronger, more lasting than any ever built before. ALUMINUM Le | 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1794F Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. FIRST IN 
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The light metal 
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INTERESTED IN aluminum windows? 
Write Alcoa for list of manufacturers 
of windows of Alcoa Aluminum. 













WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM 
IT'S A CHALLENGE TO CHAMPION 


THIS TRADE-MARK... _ stands for papers 
of proven performance and value. Buy or 


specify Champion brands with confidence. 


SIX GREAT ENAMEL PAPERS: SATIN PROOF + HINGEFOLD + REFOLD + HAMILTON + FALCON + FORMAT 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HA BoLoE T @ WS, on 1 6 


Sales offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Atlanta, Dallas and 
San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 





sent out a directive calling for a Supreme 
Council of Bishops in July to set about 
making Aglipayanism the national church 
of the Philippines. 

“Just a Stepfather." Popularly known 
as the Aglipayans (rhymes with lions), 
the Philippine Independents began as a 
protest against the Roman Catholic 
Church’s 19th Century policy of limiting 
most native Philippine priests to posts as 
parish assistants. There had been agitation 
against the abuses of the Spanish friars 
since 1860, but it was not until 1902, after 
a delegation to Madrid got a cold shoulder 
from the Papal Nuncio, that a group of 
Socialist-minded Philippine Catholics de- 
cided that the Pope was no longer their 
spiritual “father, but just a stepfather.” 
A revolutionary, excommunicated priest 
named Gregorio Aglipay was proclaimed 
Supreme Bishop, Almost overnight, mem- 
bership in the new church jumped to 
nearly 3,000,000. 

For 38 years, until his death at 80 in 
1940, tough Bishop Aglipay worked to 
weld his loyal dissidents into a permanent, 
functioning church. Aglipay’s chief con- 
cern was with the problem of the “apos- 
tolic succession.” The Roman Catholic 
Church had consecrated no native bishops 
by the time the Aglipayans broke away, 
and though Aglipay lost no time in having 
himself consecrated by a group of “pres- 
byters,” the procedure did not seem to 
him quite “valid.” Negotiations with the 
Episcopalians and with the Old Catholics 
in Switzerland broke down, and eventual- 
ly the friendship and prompting of Philip- 
pine Civil Governor William Howard Taft 
led Bishop Aglipay into the fold of the 
American Unitarian Association, of which 
he became an honorary vice president. 

Strong Nations Only. But mostly the 
Aglipayans stuck to a kind of Popeless 
Catholicism in matters of faith and wor- 
ship. By the time war broke out in 1941, 
membership had fallen to 1,500,000, 
served by about 340 priests, 50 student 
priests, 20,000 deaconesses. Supreme Bish- 
op Santiago Fonacier, Aglipay’s successor, 
elected to play ball enthusiastically with 
the Japanese occupying forces. As a result, 
he was ousted by the General Assembly in 
1946, and eight months later Bishop Reyes 
was elected Supreme Bishop. 

For the past four years, Reyes and 
Fonacier have been fighting through the 
courts the question of who is supreme, 
and, incidentally, whether the Aglipayans 
will continue their uncomfortable liaison 
with Unitarianism or confirm an alliance 
with the Episcopal Church arranged in 
1947. Though Fonacier plans to appeal, 
the decision of the court in favor of Reyes 
seems to have placed the 320 churches and 
1,000 chapels of the Aglipayan Church 
within the Episcopalian fold. 

Fifty-year-old Bishop Reyes announced 
last week that he planned to make his 
church ‘a truly Catholic and Apostolic 
national church of the Philippines, like the 
Church of England for the British.” He 
added: “It’s only strong nations that can 
become independent in their religion. It’s 
the weak nations that listen to foreign 
religious authorities like the Pope.” 
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SHE CRUISES 
SERENELY 
AT 60 M. P. H. 


LADIES LOVE ITS LINES! 


Light car economy with big-car speed-lines that make the 
ladies proud to flash down the street in it. 


HILLMAN 772ins 


A Product of the Rootes Group 


Rootes Motors Inc., 505 Park Avenue, New York 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, California 
Sales and Service across U. S$. A. and Canada 


NOT TOO BIG...NOT TOO SMALL...JUST RIGHT 
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Whiercver you go. . . your easy- 
packing Dopp-Kit goes along 
to carry all those needed arti- 
cles for personal comfort and 
good grooming. Ask for the 
original Dopp-Kit. Styled in 
finest leathers... with com- 
plete waterproof lining. 

. «and other fine Dopp-Bilt Cases 


HOG 


Write Oept. T for nome of nearest decler 


CHAS. DOPPELT AND CO., INC., CHICAGO 16 
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extra-large, beautifully appointed 
room with individual air-condi- 
tioning control. 


Write today for full details of 
the Shamrock’s 


Teletype: HO-192 
Glenn McCarthy, Pres 
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Plan a wonderful week at The 
Shamrock this summer . . . seven 
or more carefree, pleasure-filled 
days ... at low all-inclusive Vaca- 
tion Rates. The Shamrock's Vaca- 
tion Plan (in effect from July 1 
through September 4) is designed 
to afford you and your family 
all of the glamorous and luxuri- 


ous accommodations of America’s 


Magnificent Hotel at most reason- 


able prices. 


Your package rate offers break- 


fast in bed every morning of your 
stay ... dinner each evening, in- 
cluding three exciting “nights out” 
in the famed Shamrock supper 
clubs... 


The Shamrock Pool 
(yours to enjoy throughout your 
and, of course, your 


And remember... when 
Houston bids you welcome, let 
The Shamrock be your host. 
N.Y. Office: MUrray Hill 6-2474 
Long Distance: LD 1 
M. Jock Ferrell, Exec. Mgr 
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GRABLE 


One-Man Studio 
(See Cover) 


At the far end of a lobby-sized green- 
and-gold Hollywood office last week, a 
wiry, high-domed man gnawed a massive 
cigar, paced briskly back & forth, and 
spewed memoranda in a loud Midwestern 
twang. Occasionally, hypnotized by his 
own train of thought, he ducked briefly 
into an open anteroom behind his desk, to 
stalk an idea among the stuffed heads of a 
water hog and an antelope, the skins of a 
lion and a jaguar, the sawed-off feet of an 
elephant and a rhino. Working in relay, 
three stenographers dashed into the huge 
office to scribble notes, dashed out again 
to rush the words down through the hier- 
archy of the 20th Century-Fox Film Corp. 

The memos ranged from a pep talk on 
meeting the threat of television (“Quality 
is the only answer”) to a query on a line 
of dialogue (“Can we get by with the 
word ‘louse’? I thought it was taboo’). 
One memo noted that the titles in a trailer 
for a new movie were a “trifle too lurid.” 
Another instructed a producer shooting in 
London not to use fog in any more scenes, 
“as it is very uneven.” Still another sug- 
gested putting a new writer on a story in 
preparation: “It would be a four- or five- 
week job at the most, but as long as we 
have such a wonderful plot, let’s get a good 
writer.” Studio executives would add the 
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CINEMA 


new memos to sheaves that already in- 
cluded orders on casting and admonitions 
about make-up and wardrobe tests (one 
actress wore too much lipstick, and an- 
other’s bosom was “still too exaggerated”’ ). 

His pale blue eyes hovering over every- 
thing from finances to falsies, Darryl F. 
Zanuck was warming up to another 18- 
hour day as production boss of 20th 
Century-Fox and pace-setter for the U.S. 
cinema. No longer the wonder boy who at 
5 ran the Warner lot, Zanuck at 47 is 
something no less phenomenal. In 142 lbs. 
and a carefully measured 5 ft. 6} in., he 
embodies what may be nature’s ultimate 
effort to equip the species for outstanding 
success in Hollywood. Producer Zanuck is 
richly endowed with tough-mindedness, 
talent, an outsized ego, and a glutton’s 
craving for hard work. These qualities, 
indulged with endless enthusiasm for a 
quarter-century, have not only sped him to 
the top but have somehow left him free of 
ulcers and in the pink of health. 

Since the war, Zanuck’s 20th Century- 
Fox has consistently led the field in the 
quality of its films, by the verdict of both 
the box office and the critics. Last year 
the company’s 24 pictures, costing a total 
of $43 million, pulled in a gross of $94 
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million—bigger, Fox executives claim, than 
that of any other major studio in propor- 
tion to the number and cost of movies 
made. This year the studio is spending $45 
million on 30 movies. As in the past, each 
of them, from story conferences to cutting 
room, will be shaped in large measure— 
for better or worse—by the taste and 
imagination of Cinemogul Zanuck. 

New Directions. As a trailblazer, Zan- 
uck has no Hollywood equal. At Warners’, 
he played a key role in the industry's 
transition from-silent pictures to talkies 
(The Jazz Singer, The Singing Fool). He 
sired the cinemusical (Forty-Second Street, 
Gold Diggers of Broadway). He pioneered 
and developed the technique of snatching 
good movie plots out of the headlines (/ 
Am a Fugitive From a Chain Gang), and 
injected memorable realism into the gang- 
ster cycle of the ‘30s (Public Enemy, 
Doorway to Hell), He enabled Producer 
Louis de Rochemont to launch the semi- 
documentary (The House on g2nd Street, 
13 Rue Madeleine), He set the postwar 
style of using authentic locations in for- 
eign countries (Prince of Foxes, The Big 
Lift), and, incidentally, melting Holly- 
wood’s frozen funds abroad.* 


* This week 2oth Century-Fox is shooting pic- 
tures in England and the Philippines, planning 
others in Germany, Mexico, Israel, Newfound- 
land, Australia, Sweden and Argentina. 


BRAND MANKIEWICZz 
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Most important, Darryl Francis Zan- 
uck, who went no further than the eighth 
grade, has gone further than anyone in 
Hollywood in breaking down resistance to 
serious, grown-up films with controversial 
themes. A man of courage, physical as 
well as moral, he insisted on producing 
such pictures in the teeth of angry pressure 
groups and, sometimes, to the consterna- 
tion of his own bosses in the New York 
office. He lost $2,000,000 on his biggest 
flop, Wilson (1944), which preached 
against postwar isolationism, and he fell 
short of a profit on 1943's The Ox-Bow 
Incident, a vivid anti-lynching movie 
which got critics’ cheers. But with such 
films as The Grapes of Wrath (1940) 
Gentleman's Agreement (1947), The 
Snake Pit (1948) and Pinky (1949), he 
proved that stories based on such themes 
as unemployment, anti-Semitism, mental 
illness and the Negro problem could pay 
off on the screen. 

Culture & Big Game. For a tycoon of 
such solid accomplishment and recognition 
(two Oscars and two prized Irving Thal- 
berg Awards), Zanuck for ~~ cut a 
rather outlandish figure—even by Ho 
wood standards. He took sophomoric de- 
light in playing such pranks as putting a 
trained ape into his executive chair, turn- 
ing the lights down and summoning a new 
writer. He surrounded himself with court 
jesters, browbeat his oversubmissive under- 
lings (“For God’s sake, don’t say yes until 
I finish talking”). His sycophants vied so 
earnestly in their assurances of devotion 
that one whimsical executive, putting an 
end to the contest, once volunteered: 
“When I die, I want to be cremated and 
have my ashes sprinkled on Mr. Zanuck’s 
drive way so his car won't skid.” 
Zanuck’s lack of formal schooling made 
for some conversational bloopers (“Better- 
ment and correctment”), and gave him an 
oblique approach to culture. His estimate 
of Les Misérables, which he filmed in 
1935: “It's / Ama Fugitive From a Chain 
Gang in costume.” A restless traveler who 
keeps his retinue stepping, he once dog- 
trotted into Paris’ Louvre with the 6b- 
servation: “We gotta be outa this joint 
in 20 minutes.” 

Zanuck’s enthusiasm for big-game hunt- 
ing, duck shooting, riding and. polo also 
provided sport for sniggering Hollywood 
humorists. But these furious pursuits were 








no joke to the animals whose remains now 
adorn his office, nor to his helpless sub- 
ordinates who had to tag along. 

Says Warner Director Michael Curtiz: 
“I had no idea about duck hunti 
neither did anybody else in t 





and 
studio, But 
we all had to go. The casting director 
Y blew my head off. They put us in 
those damned trenches in the rain early in 
the morning, three, five o'clock, I forget. 
But that was the order from Zanuck.” 
Director William Wellman, now with 
M-G-M, grimly recalls a hunting trip with 
Zanuck in British Columbia: “You had to 
shake the porcupines out of the trees at 
night. It snowed. We had to break trail for 
the horses. We were snowbound for three 
days. Zanuck chased a grizzly for 30 hours, 
came back with a sprained ankle. We made 
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QUAKER STATE MOTOR OIL is made from 
100% pure Pennsylvania grade crude oil. It is refined 
with the most modern oil Processing equipment... 
and technical skill unsurpassed in the industry. It is 
the finest motor oil, we believe, produced anywhere 
in the world. 


40¢ per U.S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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ZANUCK Story Conre 
“The guy is under the truck. He’s 


20 separate fords. We lost the horse carry- 
ing our medicine. I got blood poisoning. It 
was the ruggedest, damndest trip you’ve 
ever seen. But d'you know what? Zanuck 
loved it.” 

Underlings whom the boss drafted for 
riding and polo suffered many a bruise 
and fracture, but kept their loyalty intact. 
As time went on, he replaced the polo 
casualties with better poloists, to whom 
he gave studio jobs. Though the team was 
at first sneered at as the only one “where 
the horses are better bred than the men,” 
its intense, fearless little captain drove it 
to win the respect of its opponents and the 
hospitality of Pasadena’s uppity Midwick 
Country Club. Meanwhile, headlong Dar- 
ryl Zanuck became a two-goal player at 
the price of such injuries as a smashed 
nose and a broken hand. 

Virgin & Victim. More staid in his out- 
side activities than he used to be, Zanuck, 
the one-man studio, still gives q three-ring 
performance. In a story conference, where 
he plays all the roles of scenes in the mak- 
ing, the bristle mustache suddenly twitches, 
and the face looks heavenward in horror. 
The jaw sags until the huge cigar droops 
from his lower lip like a wet sheet hanging 
from a tenement window. He leans back 
across the grand piano in his office, His 
voice becomes shrill and frightened. This 
is Zanuck impersonating a virgin in distress. 

In a chase scene, he will rush around 
his office, crouch behind desks, push over 
chairs, hide in his anteroom and come 
popping out with an excited summary of 
the action. Once his conferees were startled 
on entering the office to find him prone on 
the floor under his desk. “I’ve got it!” 
he yelled exultantly as they entered. “The 
guy is under the truck. He's fixing a flat— 
he’s like this. And whack! The truck slips 
off the jack and down onto his neck! It’s 
great! Great!” Re-enacted on the screen 
by Richard Conte, Zanuck’s performance 
made a grimly effective scene in Thieves’ 
Highway. 

Zanuck’s leather-lunged chatter during 
a conference rambles almost as much as 














fixing a flat... 


his footsteps, and the sessions usually last 
about 24 hours. It is Scenario Coordinator 
Mollie Mandaville’s vital job to take down 
the jumble of words and translate them 
into a tight, coherent account that will 
reach the participants’ desks the next 
morning so that they will know pre- 
cisely what the boss said, Zanuck is an- 
noyed if a new writer puts some of his 
ad-libbed dialogue into the s: ript. He 
thinks in pictorial terms, does not fancy 
himself as a dialogue writer, intends his 
ad-libbing only as a guide. 

As an idea man, however, he is probably 
unsurpassed in Hollywood. His mind is a 
storehouse of plots, Story angles and gin 
micks, and with an extraordinary, free- 
wheeling inventiveness he reworks them 
endlessly into different patterns. He is 
also a merciless story critic. Respecting 
talent, he has a knack for channeling it, 
and knows when to leave it alone. For all 
his autocratic belligerence, he can quickly 
drop an idea of his own when someone else 
comes up with a better one. 

Love Points the Way. Darryl Zanuck 
made his movie debut playing an Indian 
maiden on an early lot at $1 a day. That 
was just.eleven years after his birth on 
Sept. 5, 1902, in Wahoo, Neb. (pop. 
3,300). Worried about his health, his 
Methodist parents—Frank Zanuck, an 
Iowa-born hotel clerk of Swiss parentage, 
and Louise Torpin Zanuck, a Nebraskan 
of English stock—moved to Los Angeles 
when Darryl was six. His mother cut his 
etrly movie career short as soon as she 
caught sight of him in Indian costume, 

Not long after their arrival in Califor- 
nia, his parents were divorced. When his 
mother remarried unhappily, Darryl began 
spending his summers back in Nebraska 
with her father, Henry Torpin, a well-to-do 
grain processor and landowner who could 
spin eyewitness tall tales about an Indian 
massacre. In letters to his grandfather, 
the scrawny boy soon outdid the old man’s 





* Left: Mollie Mandaville, Center (facing Za- 
nuck); Producer-Director Anatole Litvak, 
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maximum comfort. By dividing your heating control system into 
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stories with lurid imaginings of what might 
be seen from his train window. 

Not quite 15, Darryl enlisted in the 
Nebraska National Guard after taking the 
braces off his teeth so that he could lie 
more convincingly about his age. He spent 
almost two years in service, on the Mexi- 
scan border and in France, dispatching 
more letters to his grandfather. A veteran at 
17, he lost patience with school and deter- 
‘mined to be a writer, like O. Henry. Mean- 
while, he sold shirts and newspaper sub- 
scriptions, worked as a rivet catcher in the 
shipyards and a poster tinter in a theater 
lobby. Writing furiously, he sold a story 
called Mad Desire to Physical Culture. 
(The subtitle: “Determined to die in a 
futile effort to make amends, love points 
him a better way and rekindles his desire 
to live.”) 

Living in Glamour. At 20 (and looking 
younger), unrestrainedly ambitious and 
insufferably cocksure, Zanuck set out to 
conquer Hollywood. He quickly became 
the nuisance of the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club, which was then home to such im- 
portant personages as Charlie Chaplin, 
Mack Sennett and Fatty Arbuckle. “I'd 
have given my right arm to be in the pic- 
ture business,” he recalls. “Living in the 
glamour of it, hearing stories about it all 
day long and not being a part of it, hurt.” 

What also hurt was the snubs and ruth- 
less practical jokes with which most of the 
club members liked to torment him. Zan- 
uck, who has never lost the fervor for 
practical joking that he acquired as a con- 
stant victim of it, recalls that the pranks 
were “not always too pleasant, too nice.” 

Two of the club members, William Rus- 
sell and Raymond Griffith, who were big 
stars of the day, treated Zanuck tolerant- 
ly. Russell called his attention to a play 
that Eager-Beaver Zanuck was able to 
buy, rewrite for the movies and sell to 
Universal for $525—his first movie sale. 
After that, he flourished briefly at selling 
his stories to the films until, in 1923, the 
studios suddenly decided to have no truck 
with writers unless they had literary repu- 
tations, Getting nowhere, he turned for 
advice to Griffith, who casually counseled: 
“Do a book.” 

Cloth-of-Gold Style. Zanuck did. In 
his first real stroke of Hollywood genius, 
he persuaded the manufacturer of a hair 

nic called Yuccatone to pay for the job- 

ristion of a volume called Habit, which 
is now a collector’s item. Zanuck sent en- 
graved cards to the studios announcing the 
publication of his “novel.” Actually, Habit 
consisted of three of his rejected scenarios 
in narrative form, plus an elaborately dis- 
guised, 100-page testimonial to Yucca- 
tone. Filled with hopheads, gun-runners, 
the U.S. Cavalry, good women and bad 
grammar, the stories were written, as one 
discerning reader put it, in “the cloth-of- 
gold style and unbending grand manner of 
a half-educated adolescent.” In all four 
stories, the heroes were dwarfed by the 
villains, invariably men of uncommonly 
larger size. The heroes had to endure ex- 
treme abuse before they triumphed in a 
burst of vengeance and vindication. 

Ever since Habit, there’s been no stop- 
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Handsome is as handsome docs. The new Weathermaker, regarded as 
the most beautiful air conditioner in America, is just as well known for 
the exceptional air conditioning job it does. 


CONTROLLED COOLING— Avoids that 
cold, clammy feeling. Comfort depends 
on a balance of temperature, humidity, 
ventilation and air motion. Only the 
Weathermaker offers Carrier Controlled 
Cooling plus the new Humitrol. 


WHISPER-QUIET— The compressor is her- 
metically sealed. The entire cabinet is 
insulated with Fiberglas. Carrier’s new 
QT Fan and Even-flo Diffuser distrib- 
ute air quietly and uniformly. 


THRIFTY TO RUN—Improved design and 
exclusive Carrier features greatly step 
up operating efficiency and reduce elec- 
tric power and water consumption, 


EASY TO BUY—Telephone your Carrier 
dealer, listed in the Classified Telephone 
Directory. He’ll be glad to give you the 
complete story on the new Carrier 
Weathermaker without obligation. You'll 
find real convenience in the low down 
payment and casy monthly installments. 


The beautiful new Weathermaker is built by the leaders in air condition- 


ing—the men who know it best. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
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ping Zanuck. He sold every Story in the 
book, and, though the long Yuccatone 
blurb somehow defied efforts to put it on 
the screen, the other three pieces were 
eventually filmed. He also used the book 
to impress petite Virginia Fox, an actress 
he met at about that time on a blind date. 
He sent her a copy the next day, followed 
it up daily for six months with flowers 
until she consented to marry him. Holly- 
wood, pro- and anti-Zanuck, knows Vir- 
ginia Zanuck today as an unusually gra- 
cious woman without airs, who has a strong 
influence for the best on her husband. 

The $4,875 Raise. In 1924, Zanuck set- 
tled at Warners’ as a writer assigned to 
Rin-Tin-Tin, the dog star. After twelve 
pictures, he frantically set up a special 
department to devise new and more as- 
tounding things for the dog to do. “He 
was the most brilliant bloody animal that 
ever lived,” says Zanuck, who managed 
nevertheless to keep a jump ahead of the 
beast. Zanuck graduated finally to pic- 
tures with human stars, piled up 19 screen 
credits in one year until exhibitors pro- 
tested that the Warners were charging 
too much for their movies when they had 
only one writer—‘“this Zanuck”—on their 
payroll. At the Warners’ instructions, he 
began writing under three pseudonyms as 
well, including “Melville Crossman,” a 
writer M-G-M admired and tried, without 
success, to hire. He also found time to 
haunt the cutting rooms (“That’s where I 
really learned the business”) and to berate 
directors so shrilly for ruining his scripts 
that they had to bar him from their sets. 

One night in 1927 the Warners sum- 
moned him. Starting the next day, they 
told him, he would be the studio’s execu- 
tive producer, with a salary jump from 
$125 to $5,000 a week. As he left the office, 
an old doorman whispered that the incum- 
bent production boss had been let out, and 


THE ZANUCKS IN AFRICA (1935 
After Yuccatone, flowers. 





wondered who would get the job. “Me,” 
said Zanuck, who now recalls: “He got 
hysterical, he thought it was so funny.” 

Zanuck pampered his mustache, put 
more bite into his voice, began turning out 
flamboyant, exciting pictures at low cost. 
He had stuttered for years, but by 1930, 
as he grew into confident authority, the 
stutter disappeared. 

Zanuck broke with the Warners three 
years later. He had committed the studio 
to restoring, by a certain date, a 50% in- 
dustrywide pay cut. When the time came, 
Harry Warner insisted that he. would not 
resume the full pay scale until a week 
later. Though his contract still had five 
years to run, Zanuck quit rather than go 
back on his word. 

Kick in the Pants. For advice on his 
next move, he went to canny Joseph M. 
Schenck, an industry pioneer and boss of 
United Artists. Before he left Schenck’s 
apartment, they had written out a long- 
hand contract to form 2oth Century, and 
Schenck has been Zanuck’s nominal boss 
ever since. In 18 months with 2oth Cen- 
tury, Zanuck made 18 pictures—r7 of 
them successes. The bustling little com- 
pany developed an earning power roughly 
equal to that of the huge Fox Film Corp., 
whose assets were nine times as large. Fi 
needed the production vitality of a Zan- 
uck; 2oth Century could use Fox’s thea- 
ters and distribution setup. While Zanuck 
hunted bear in Alaska, Joe Schenck bagged 
a prize at home: a merger creating 2oth 
Century-Fox, 

Under Zanuck, the studio boomed from 
108 acres to 284, from five usable sound 
stages to 16. Its employees now total 4,000 
at peak strength. Not so much a starmak- 
er as a moviemaker, Zanuck never built 














* Another nominal b 20th 


President Spyros Skouras, 
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his constellation to the size of M-G-M'’s or 
the brightness of Paramount’s, but it is 
now bigger & brighter than ever: Betty 
Grable,* Jeanne Crain, Gregory Peck, 
Clifton Webb, Linda Darnell, Paul Doug- 
las, Tyrone Power, Dan Dailey, Anne Bax- 
ter, Gene Tierney. Zanuck’s producers, 
who include perennial Court Jester George 
Jessel, have a hard time shining in his 
shadow. He employs some of Hollywood's 
best directors: Elia Kazan (Pinky), Hen- 
ry King (Twelve O’Clock High), Joseph 
Mankiewicz (A Letter to Three Wives), 
Anatole Litvak (The Snake Pit). 

World War II matured Zanuck, both as 
man and moviemaker, sent him back to 
the studio bursting to produce films of 
“real significance.” As a lieutenant colonel 
in the Signal Corps, making training and 
combat documentary movies, the com- 
mander in chief of the Fox lot chafed 
under discipline and hostility, has since 
decided that “It was a great thing to get 
a kick in the pants at that stage of your 
career.” The kick was sometimes well de- 
served, notably when he let himself be 
photographed in attitudes of bravery 
under fire in his Technicolor documentary 
of U.S. landings in North Africa. In the 
middle of 1943, after service for which he 
won the Legion of Merit, he tore into his 
studio job again. 

Big Day. Before breakfast at his home 
on the beachfront in Santa Monica, Zan- 
uck begins a chain-smoking day with one 
of his eight-inch cigars—the first of 20— 
and a phone call on his private wire to the 
studio to find out how movies—his own 
and competitors’—are grossing around the 
country. After a shave by Sam (“The Bar- 
ber”) Silver, who comes out from the 
studio, Zanuck drives his green Cadillac 
ten miles to the lot, attacks production 
schedules, mail, memos and_ telegrams 
until 1 p.m. Then he takes a sawed-off 
polo mallet, which he uses as a sort of 
swagger stick, trots over to the executive 
dining room, and starts monopolizing the 
conversation before he has sat down. 

After lunch he charges back to his 
office, holds a story conference, sends 
more wires to Fox outposts. (Cracks his 
longtime pressagent Harry Brand: “If one 
of our pictures grosses as much as West- 
ern Union does on it, we can all retire.”) 
By 3:30 or 4 p.m., he darts to his projec- 
tion room for a look at rushes, wardrobe 
and make-up tests. By 4:30 he calls up 
his children—Richard Darryl, 15, Susan 
Marie, 16, and Mrs. Darrilyn Zanuck 
Jacks—for a fatherly chat. 

At 6 p.m., after a rubdown from the 
studio masseur, he takes a nap in a sound- 
proofed chamber off his office. Awakened 
at 8, he dines at the studio, sometimes 
with Mrs. Zanuck or his French tutor (he 
has been studying French on the run ever 
since he was awarded the French Legion of 
Honor in 1936), sometimes alone, staring 
grimly at a television set. At 9, he is look- 
ing at more rushes or rough-cut complete 
films. Then he gives instructions to cut- 


* Whose current Wabesk Avenue, Zanuck hopes, 
will recover some of the $3,000,000 lost by a 
box-office slump in her last two films, 
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“Sure yuh can make like a swan... 
but yuh still ain't over duh fence!’’ 


Tuts thug’s moment of triumph won’t 
last long. The Cyclone Fence will bring 
him down to earth... in a big way. 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence protects 
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protection is lasting and trouble-free. 
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tion. Installation is made by factory- 
trained experts. 

Send _ for our free illustrated book, 
“Your Fence.” If you desire help on a 
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engineers, 
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ters, producers and directors who join him 
in relays into the night. He sees every- 
thing that is put on film at the studio, and 
the whole output of every major competi- 
tor, His working day ends some time be- 
tween 2 and 4 a.m. 

Served With Skill. Zanuck breaks up 
this grueling routine with three-day week- 
ends, occasional flights in season to Sun 
Valley, where he skis expertly, and four- 
week vacations on the Riviera mingling 
with the international set (“They're 
freaks to me, and I'm a freak to them”), 
Except during the summer, when he bakes 
himself to a burnished mahogany on San- 
ta Monica’s beach, he weekends at his 


| Palm Springs estate, 100 miles from Los 








Angeles, where the Zanucks usually enter- 
tain 12 to 16 guests. Among the regulars: 
Elsa Maxwell, Restaurateur Mike Roma- 
noff, the Louis Jourdans, the Reginald 
Gardiners, Clifton Webb, Agents Charles 
Feldman and Fefe Ferry. 

Zanuck runs the weekend party with the 
same steely control he uses at the studio. 
He refuses to play any game at which he 
does not excel. Since Playwright-Scripter 
Moss Hart introduced him to croquet, he 
has made it a cult, has turned his lawn 
into one of the world’s best-kept croquet 
courts, complete with floodlights, 

With the box office sagging and televi- 
sion on the rise, Zanuck finds “less time 
for practical jokes these days.” What 
movies need more than anything else, he 
believes, is “subject matter that can ap- 
peal to the intellectual and yet not alien- 
ate the masses.” He adds: “People will 
accept enlightenment if it is skillfully 
served to them. They will not go to the 
theater for enlightenment alone.” Con- 
fident of the future, he will spend $5,000,- 
ooo in the next few years to add five new 
sound stages to the 2oth Century-Fox lot. 

A Few Lousy Bucks. Insured by 20th 
Century-Fox for $900,000 (all it could 
get), Zanuck last year signed Hollywood's 
longest-term contract. It calls for him to 
work ten more years at his old salary of 
$260,000 a year, with an option to go on 
for another ten as an adviser at an annual 
$150,000, As the largest individual stock- 
holder, he has 100,000 shares in the com- 


| pany, plus 30,000 in trust for his children 


(total current value: $2,616,250). Last 
year his income from salary and divi- 
dends, before taxes, came to $465,000. 
After taxes, it did not meet his expenses. 

“I have gone into the red every year 
since the war,” he says. “I manage only by 
going a few thousand dollars into my sav- 
ings each year. I won’t change my way of 
living to save a few lousy bucks. I have a 
philosophy about it: the only thing you 
get out of life is living. I’m not working 
as hard as I do to turn around and deprive 
myself,” 

But for zealous Moviemaker Zanuck, 
the best part of living is his work: “It’s 
silly to say money hasn’t meant anything 
—but it has never been the primary con- 
sideration, Actually, nothing has ever 
given me the genuine satisfaction of tak- 
ing pictures, seeing them through and then 
getting wonderful reviews, I love what I’m 
doing.” 
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MUSIC 


Pleasure in Prades 


In the dusty little French Pyrenees 
town of Prades (pop. 4,397), the atmos- 
phere was as vibrant as a violin string. 
Musicians and music-loving tourists from 
all over Western Europe and the U.S. had 
clustered there for the most notable of 
the summer’s festivals in honor of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, who died 200 years ago 
next month. Prades’ festival was centered 
in one of Bach’s most renowned inter- 
preters, 73-year-old Cellist Pablo Casals, 
who had come out of self-imposed re- 
tirement there (Time, Jan. 30) for the 
occasion. 

A month ago, when some of the world’s 
top virtuosos first gathered in Prades for 








PaBLo CAsAts 
"are end love you.” 


“« 


rehearsals, stocky little Pablo Casals 
quickly dismissed the idea that he himself 
deserved any special homage. “We are 
here because of Bach,” he said. “We are 
rglso here to give pleasure and we will give 
pleasure to each other. I thank you. I 
love you.” 

But before many rehearsals had passed, 
Casals had won new homage for himself 
as well as Bach—from even the younger 
musicians who had never heard him except 
on records, and who had come to Prades 
to learn from him but not necessarily 
to be overawed. 

Perhaps Together. Veteran Violinist 
Alexander Schneider, who arranged the 
festival (and the recording of it by Colum- 
bia), could not explain exactly how Casals 
had done it—*“A million words are of no 
use.” Young Pianist Eugene Istomin was 
more articulate. His admiration did not 
stem from “the musical facts I may learn 
from Casals. It is the reinforcement of an 
attitude that is so inspiring. He stands for 
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concert artists find in the Baldwin 
the musical means to express 
or to accompany their artistic intentions. Clarity of tone, 
volume, dynamic response, distinguished presence and endurance... 
these are the unparalleled attributes of all Baldwin Pianos from the 
concert grand to the smaller grand for your home. When you choose 


your piano remember “Why Concert Artists Choose Baldwin.” 


Baldwin 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


BALDWIN + ACROSONIC « HAMILTON & HOWARD PIANOS + BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
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Sleek, high-speed, powerful— 

the Martin XB-51 is the Air Force’s 

first postwar plane specifically designed 
for supporting our ground forces. 


Basstine enemy supply lines and installations to help 
keep our ground forces rolling—that’ s one of the roles the new Martin 
XB-S1 is designed to play in America’s preparedness program! It’s a 
teamwork bomber—versatile, powerful, super-fast, highly maneuver- 
able, designed to be capable of operating from combat area fields. 
Its lines are clean and graceful, yet radically different. A unique power 
plant arrangement includes two jets mounted on fuselage pylons and 
a third in the tail. Drastically sweptback wings, a T-shaped tail and 
tandem landing gear—plus many other features still classified under 
military security regulations—make it as modern as tomorrow! 


Like all Martin developments, the XB-51 is the product of a highly 
skilled engineering team. Electronic, aerodynamic, metallurgy research, 


Jer servo-mechanism studies—all play their parts in the technical leadership 
“? Martin offers its customers today. All play their parts as Martin extends 
rocketry, jet pro- 


eb pulsion, supersonic mis- 
siles and other far-reaching 
~~ fields!) THe GLENN. L, 
~ Martin Company, Balti- 
more 3, Maryland. 


. research frontiers in advanced design aircraft, 







The Martin XB-S! is powered for faster 
Starts operating from small combat area fields. 
For faster stops, the Martin bomber has a 
parachute stowed aft which may be released 
at the pilot's discretion. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Brilders of Degradable © Aireralt Siwee 10 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable 
Martin 2-0-2 airliners © Advanced military 
circraft * Revolutionary rockets and missiles 
® Electronic fire control systems * DEVEL-~ 
OPERS OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed 
to U.S, Rubber Co.) © Stratovision cerial 
rebroadcasting [in conjunction with W est- 
inghouse Electric Corp.) * Honeycomb 
construction material (licensed to U.S, 
Plywood Corp.) * New type hydraulic 
automotive and aircraft brake * Perma- 
nent fabric flameproofing * LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guord the peace, 
build better living in far-reaching fields. 







For a flying start to a fine career in avia- 
tion, stop in at your local Air Force, 
Navy or Marine recruiting office ... now! 
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everything that is noble and sublime in 
music, and you feel unafraid to express it 
yourself after you have met this man.” 

The young musicians found that, as a 
conductor, aging Pablo Casals had no par- 
ticular “technique of discipline.” Said one: 
“He cannot enliven or discipline a bored 
technician. He is a conductor for real mu- 
sicians. You give as much as you get.” 

The Casals technique often made re- 
hearsals a cooperative venture. Once he 
told them, “Now we shall improvise. All 
my life I am working for the right ex- 
pression for this piece. It is 60 years now 
and I have not found it. Perhaps we can 
find it together.” His favorite admonition 
was “Naturally—play naturally.” When 
he was pleased he cried, “Eggzactly— 
eggzactly.” Once when a musician struck 
a wrong note and others looked pained, 
Casals remarked cheerfully: “In Bach's 
time everybody played out of tune. The 
spirit is more important than wrong notes.” 

Without Effort. One night last week, in 
Prades’ Cathedral of St. Pierre, the Bishop 
of Perpignan welcomed the artists and the 
“musically select audience, all united here 
in the same spirit.” Then as bald, specta- 
cled Cellist Casals took his place in the 
transept, the entire audience rose with 
the orchestra in a quiet tribute. 

The opening concert was a good sam- 
pling of what was to come in the festival’s 
three weeks. Sitting in hushed and church- 
ly silence, the audience heard two Branden- 
burg concertos and the D-Minor Piano 
Concerto, with French Pianist Yvonne 
Lefebure as an outstanding soloist. In the 
Brandenburg No. 2, a soprano saxophone 
played one of the solo parts; the trum- 
peter brought from Paris could not keep 
up with Casals’ driving tempo. 

But it was Casals himself who provided 
the concert’s biggest thrill. When he began 
the first of Bach’s six sonatas for un- 
accompanied cello, his face was serious 
and sober. As always, he played with his 
eyes closed, without effort. As the music 
welled from his cello, two U.S. musicians 
found the combination of Bach and Casals 
too much for them, wept openly. Said 
brilliant young Violinist Isaac Stern, 
later: “I never cried at a concert before 
in my life.” 


Exactly Right for Vienna 

Four years ago, when famed, onetime 
Vienna and Metropolitan Opera Soprano 
Maria Jeritza tried a comeback in Car- 
negie Hall at 58, Manhattan critics lis- 
tened, then gave the sympathetic but firm 
verdict: no. Two years later in Newark, 
N.J., when she hired a cast to support her 
in her famous role of Tosca, critics sadly 
pronounced the same sorrowful judgment. 
But last week in Vienna, 62-year-old Maria 
Jeritza, still blonde, blooming and beau- 
teous, was getting yesses that could be 
heard halfway to the Wiener Wald. 

Soprano Jeritza herself insisted that her 
first appearance at the Vienna Opera in 15 
years was not a comeback. She was donat- 
ing the proceeds of the performance to- 
wards rebuilding Vienna’s bomb-damaged 
State Opera House. Whatever the purpose, 
the Jeritza-loving Viennese queued for 22 
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hours before the shabby little Theater an 
der Wien to see her again as Tosca. 

When she came onstage in the first-act 
church scene, carrying flowers, she looked 
like a faded portrait out of the 1920s, 
Amidst wild applause, she gazed artfully 
at the upper tiers; then, after putting her 
flowers on the altar, she walked slowly to 
the front of the stage, and kneeling on one 
knee, bowed to the floor. The ovation 
lasted for two minutes. 

In the second act, when Scarpia (Bari- 
tone Alexander Sved) threw her to the 
floor, he really threw her; Jeritza had in- 
sisted on realism. Once on the floor, she 
sang the famous aria “Vissi d’arte” lying 
prone as usual. When Scarpia lifted her 
to her feet, she pushed him away so hard 
that the sofa he fell into almost went over 
backward. In the third act, weeping over 





Karl Schuster 


Maria JERITZA 
“IT am so happy...” 


the dead Cavaradossi, she managed real 
tears. 

For ten minutes after the final curtain 
the famed old star tossed flowers back into 
the audience almost as fast as they were 
presented to her onstage. The standing 
ovation stopped only when Jeritza whis- 
pered over the footlights in a tiny halting 
voice: “My beloved Viennese. I am so 
happy ... Thank you.” 

Not even the critics could force them- 
selves to write that Jeritza’s singing had 
been bad. Explained a nostalgic Viennese: 
“You can betray the Austrian government 
any time. But to betray the Opera is 
treasom Nobody would dare do it.” 


% Puccini, so the story goes, was coaching her in 
the role in Vienna in 1913. When she accidentally 
fell to the floor, he cried, “Exactly right! Never 
do it any other way! It was from God.” 
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DUBONNET cf ( BS 

SHOULD ALWAYS BE SERVED _— . 
WELL CHILLED : 

> ———7 
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Versatile [ 
in cocktails, tall drinks 
or straight ! 


Serve versatile Dubonnet for pre-dining enjoyment...or as a 


gracious compliment to fine food! Dubonnet...the only drink 


: Dub: 
Product of U.S. A., Copr. 1950, Dubonnet Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. } Yager of Dutonnet 


| } juice of half a lemon 
Lar j/ add ice cubes 
Bem Dubonnet STRAIGHT te ii with soda and stir 


Y  vubonnet COCKTAIL. 4 orbplisvh-prcee 
y ! 


add twist of lemon 
one-half Dubonnet | peel; no ice " Z 
¥ pode | 4 Dubonnet “ON THE ROCKS” 


of its kind in the world! Dubonnet Aperitif Wine... i L 


| stir with ice, strain place 2 ice cubes in 
J add twist of lemon peel pee old fashioned glass, fill 
-_ “ae with Dubonnet. Twist 


of lemon peel may be added. 
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CAN’T SLEEP 


HOT 
NIGHTS ? 





New Fedders unit fits into window, 
plugs in like radio, cools, dehumidifies 


Keep cool and sleep nights 
with new Fedders Room 
Air Conditioner. Only $29995 


@ Say good riddance to hot sleepless 
nights! Have a Fedders Room Air 
Conditioner installed in your bedroom 
window today! Real personal comfort 
for living room or office too! Only 
$299.95. It’s a complete system of 
electrically rebiinerstad air condition- 
ing in one compact, attractive cabinet. 
Fits into window, plugs in like a radio. 
No ducts, no wiring, no water connec- 
tions, no building alterations. Cools 
with the power of 15 refrigerators. 
Wrings out excess humidity. Filters 
out dust, dirt and pollen, relieves hay 
fever. Exclusive finger-tip control sends 
cool air in any direction. Mail coupon 
for facts now! 


as low as $4 a week 











' MAIL COUPON TODAY 
| FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION, 
Unit Air Conditioner Division, 
| Dept. TMS, Buffalo 7, New York 
Please send me your interesting 16-page [Ilustrated 
| booklet on Fedders Koom Air Conditioners. 
| lame — 
| Address 
I % ty State = 
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Golden Mile 


When Citation was sidelined with an 
osselet after two years of racing, he had 
won the triple crown, $865,150 for Owner 
Warren Wright, and ranking with Man 
o’ War. For most of last year, when he 
should have been at his racing prime, 
four-year-old Citation did nothing much 
but munch his daily quota of oats and 
hay. He went back to work last fall and 
by January, at Santa Anita, Trainer Jim- 
my Jones had him ready again. He won an 
easy one, then finished second in five suc- 
cessive handicaps in which he carried top 





was under the world records for five and 
six furlongs on the ultra-fast track.* Even 
so, he could not shake the Calumet colt. 

Going into the stretch, Jockey Brooks 
drew his whip again, gave Citation a busi- 
nesslike whack. “I wanted him to keep his 
mind on the race,” said Brooks. Citation 
did. He ran down Bolero in the stretch, 
got home three-quarters of a length 
ahead, The tote board flashed the time 
Citation had run the mile in 1:333, two- 
fifths of a second better than the world 
record set by his stablemate Coaltown at 
Washington Park last year. A moment 
later, the announcer verified what every- 


Associated Press 


Citation Settinc Two Wortp Recorps (BOLERO ON THE RAIL) 
“Don't let anything get too far ahead of you.” 


weight. Though each of the defeats was a 
near miss, many horsemen thought that 
Big Cy had lost some of his zip, 

At California’s Golden Gate Fields last 
week, Trainer Jones had Calumet’s big 
bay primed for the Golden Gate Mile. 
But when he saw the assigned weights he 
groaned: despite his five straight losses, 
Citation was asked to lug 128 lbs., give 
five to four-year-old Bolero, which had 
just set a world record for six furlongs. 
Said Jones: “Every handicapper we've 
come up against sticks five pounds on 
because of Calumet’s name. If Citation 
wasn’t so ready I wouldn’t run him.” 

Trainer Jones’s instructions to Jockey 
Steve Brooks were simple: “Don’t let any- 
thing get too far ahead of you, and make 
your move at the three-eighths pole. Get 
that horse up on his toes.” 

Citation broke fast, with Brooks giving 
him a crack of the bat as he came out of 
the gate—the first time Citation had ever 
been whipped away from the post. But it 
was Bolero that set the pace, and Citation 
trailed him around the first turn and into 
the backstretch. It was a jet pace. Though 
the times did not count as official, Bolero 


body at Golden Gate already knew: Big 
Cy had also beaten Stymie’s alltime mon- 
ey-winning record, His earnings to date: 
$924,630 ($14,550 for the race) as against 
$918,485 for retired Stymie. 


Holler Guy 


The runner was off with the pitch; at 
the crack of the bat he was close to sec- 
ond base. Scampering now, he rounded 
second digging hard toward third, looking 
for the coaching signal. He got it: keep 
moving. He drove for the plate, scored 
the winning run, having high-tailed all 
the way home from first base on a single. 
By such precisely calculated hit & run 
tactics, the team voted least likely to suc- 
ceed this year has been making the ex- 
perts look with fresh respect on Manager 
Stanley (“Bucky”) Harris and his Wash- 
ington Senators. 

The Senators’ hit & run play last week 
(with Outfielder Ed Stewart scoring the 


%* Golden Gate is the fastest track in the U.S 
World records set there: six furlongs, Bolero, 
1:08%; t%ie mile, Count Speed, 1:41: 134 mile 
Shannon IT, 1:4734; 14 mile, Shannon I, 1: 59%. 
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Meer SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON 

. At home wherever good taste prevails...that’s 
Johnnie Walker. For good taste is quick to recognize— 
and long to appreciate—the full flavour, the mellow 
richness of this choicest of Scotch whiskies. 

Blended Scotch whisky 

..the same high quality the world over. Red Label... Pr 
Black Label...both 86.8 proof. Canada Dry Sa 


Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. os 
Fe Ned 
Born 1820 . 


y .. stall going Fe ise 





Egg mystery...its solution benefits you! 


Wir will this eg 


ge cook quickly and evenly 
though it’s four feet away from the flame? 


Because the “griddle” is made of alumi- 


num. And aluminum conducts heat rapidly 
and evenly over the whole cooking surface, 

The exceptional heat conductivity of alu- 
minum 1s only one reason w 


hy it is impor- 
tant to vour better living 


For no other metal po 
ae 


esses aluminum’s 
unique combination of advantage s,—among 


which are lightness. strength, freedom from 
rust, matchless beauty. 


As a major supplier to manufacturers of 
the products shown here, and thousands of 
others, Kaiser Aluminum has built an out- 
standing reputition for quality and service, 


Kaiser Aluminum is produced by Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, Oak- 
land, California. 52 sales offices and distrib- 
utors in principal cities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 





Conductivity means more speed! Your 
1 other cooking 
with Kaiser Aluminum 


distribute heat mor evenl hot 





pressure Cookers an 
Utensils made 





ire climinated. Insist on alumi 





# pressure cookers when you buy! 





Conductivity means more efficiency! 
The cylinder head of a modern aircraft 
has a maze of aluminum fins 


which quickly dissipate the intense heat 






engir 





th 's generated. Aluminum’s light 
weight combined with strength 
make it the logical metal to use. 





also 





Conductivity means better heat! The 
troning surface of todav's improved 
electric iron is made of Huminum to 
assure rapid and even distribution o 


heat. And its light weight and beauti 
ful appearance add to its value 


wa ~ 








Conductivity means more cold! Your 
ice tray is made of aluminum because 
it rapidly conducts heat away from the 
water, speeds freezing. That's why you'll 
find it in ever major refrigerator and 
frozen food locker, 
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Conductivity means more comfort! 
Modern heating units employ alumi 
num fins which, because of their con 
ductivity 
the re 


ment, too 





quickly throw heat out into 
In air conditioning equip 





Huminum fins contribute to 
greater cfhiciency, 





run) broke a seventh-inning tie with the 
Boston Red Sox, who, on paper at least, 
should beat Washington by just appearing 
on the field. And once ahead, the Senators 
stayed ahead. In the ninth inning Boston 
got two men on base, and Sox Sluggers 
Ted Williams and Vern Stephens were due 
to hit. Bucky Harris picked up the dugout 
phone and summoned Relief Pitcher 
Mickey Harris (no kin) from the bullpen, 
Mickey subdued Williams and Stephens 
with harmless infield groundouts. 

Kid Gloves. When Manager Harris 
demoted 1949 Starting Pitcher Harris to 
relief roles this spring, he did it in an 
oblique manner, using psychology to cush- 
ion the blow. Announced Bucky: “I’m 
going to make another Joe Page out of 
Mickey,” and Mickey set out gladly to 
emulate the Yankees’ famed relief pitcher. 
With such kid-glove finesse, Bucky had 
a bunch of bushers looking like ballplay- | 
ers, had them believing they were not as 
inept as past performance (in the cellar, 
47 games out of first place last year) 
would indicate. At week’s end Washington 
had won 109 of its first 39 games, and was 
in fifth place. 

After 23 years as a manager with five 
major-league clubs (including the Tigers, 
Phillies, Red-Sox and Yankees), bulb- 
nosed, sun-scarred Bucky Harris, 53, has 
mellowed. As the Senators’ fiery, hard- 
hitting second baseman and one of the 
best in the majors, he once deliberately 
stomped his spiked shoe on Lou Gehrig's 
foot to make him drop a throw. As a 
manager who has gone through some soul- 
searing troubles (¢.g., he was fired from | 
the Yankees after finishing third in 1948), 
he has developed into a fatherly, genial 
boss. But with untalented discards and 
untried rookies, Harris (rejoining Wash- 
ington this year for his third term as 
manager) is in for what promises to be a 
tedious rehabilitation job.* 

Grab a Bat. Sitting on the bench dur- 
ing a game, Harris is a holler guy, a cheer- 
leader full of the old college try. His 
enthusiasm is infectious, spreads to phleg- 
matic veterans as well as impressionable 
rookies. One second-stringer said last 
week: “Bucky tries so hard to win, it 
seems a crime not to pitch in with a few 
yelps yourself.” The same player, who 
makes his share of mistakes, added: “He 
never second-guesses a physical error, just 
never mentions them. But if you make a 
mental mistake he'll tell you about it 
privately, say ‘Don’t let it happen again,’ 


* Last week, in a $600, 
rent-player values, 


oo trade based on cur- 
the Senators sent three 1949 
elderly regulars to the Chicago White Sox for 
three greener players of less fame but more 
potential. Pitcher Ray Scarboroy 31, slugging 
First Baseman Eddie Robinson, » and Second 
Baseman Al Kozar, 27, were deported in the 
shake-up, The Senators got in return agile, 
heavy-hitting Second Baseman Cass Michaels, 
24, Pitcher Bob Kozava, and Rookie Out- 
fielder Johnny Ostrowski, 2 At first glance, 
iters thought that Chicago got the better 
al, or that Washington got a little cash 





27, 












sporty 
of the « 








on the side. Explained Harris: “We've tightened 
our infield, balanced our batting order . , . and 
haven’t taken the worst of it from a pitching 
standpoint.” | 
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I decided I couldn’t do better than to 
follow in your footsteps. 

“T’ve started a life insurance program 
with The Mutual Life, too... one that 
will give Sally a steady income if I’m 
not around and also safeguard your 
grandchildren’s education. Like your 
Insured Income plan, mine is based on 
Social Security and my other assets — 
which certainly helps the budget. And 
if all goes well, some day it will pay for 
my ‘reclining’ years. 

“So you see, Dad, Sally and I are 
getting off to a solid start in our mar- 
ried life. Many thanks for the wonder- 
ful wife—and the fine example! 


ob” 


The Mutual Life Field Underwriter near you will be glad to explain how 
your family and you can enjoy the benefits of Insured Income, 


. - +80 I want you 
& to know that even J 
can realize just how 
tough it must be to 
be the father-of-the-bride. 

“First you work 21 years to bring 
up your daughter. Then you foot the 
bills for a wedding. And now you have 
to start worrying whether her husband 
will be able to give her the kind of 
security you gave her. 

“Believe me, Dad, I’m going to try. 
Do you remember telling me about 
your Mutual Life Insurep Income 
plan... how you've always set some- 
thing aside to protect your family and 
prepare for your own retirement? Well, 


—— Your Social Seeunrtty—WORtH $5,000 OR $15,000? —— 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET— 


how it teams with your life 






Learn the facts of Social Security . . 
insurance. If you live in the U. S., mail the coupon below. You'll 
also receive a handy filing envelope to keep official records you, or 

your wife, may need later to collect benefits without costly delay. 













" 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


1740 BROADWAY AT 55TH STREET NEW YORK 19, N.Y, 








Yes, I would like your FREE Social Security Booklet—T-67 
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IRON FIREMAN 
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FOR COMMERCIAL HEATING 
OR INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





Guard your build- 
ings or plant against seasonal or emergency 
fuel shortages with this Iron Fireman combi- 
nation oil and gas burner. Only a few 
minutes notice is required to enable you to 
switch from one fuel to the other. 

Iron Fireman Ring type gas burner is 
designed for either natural or mixed gas, and 
will operate equally well with forced or 
natural draft. 

The Iron Fireman Rotary oil burner fires 
any grade of oil without special adjustment, 
from the lightest up to the heavy indus- 
trial oils (No. 6). Iron Fireman's exclusive 
Oil Volumeter maintains steady, even oil 
flow regardless of viscosity. Heat-rich, low- 
cost industrial oils can now be fired as easily 
as the refined domestic oils. 

Every installation is engineered for most 
efficient application to your individual re- 
quirements. Sales and engineering service 
throughout U. S. and Canada. 

Write for illustrated folder to Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3223 West 106th St., 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. Plants in Portland, 
Oregon ; Cleveland, Ohio ; Toronto, Canada. 


Can you afford to waste 
what Iron Fireman 


users are saving? 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Firing with 
GAS, OIL, COAL 
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and dismiss you with a smile, From what 
I gather, though, it’s best not to let it 
happen again.” 

When Bucky needs a pinch hitter, he is 
likely to point a finger at his man and 
bellow: “Grab a bat, kid, and hit one like 
you can.” His “like you can” is the Harris 
way of saying, “Do your best.” On the 
Washington team this year the players 


are falling all over themselves to do just , 


that for Manager Harris. Though no one 
is seriously talking pennant these days in 
Washington, Harris is willing to make one 
prediction: “We won't finish last.” He 
never has. 


"| Saw My Chance" 


The big race was scheduled to start at 
10 a.m., but as usual supercharged crowds, 
festive and hungry for thrills, began gath- 
ering outside Indianapolis Speedway at 
dawn. By race time, some 150,000 had 
crammed their way into the stands and 
infield to watch 33 underslung, over- 
powered little cars roar around the 2}- 
mile brick and asphalt track in the annual 
soo-mile grind. 

Mechanics and drivers were up early 
too, fussing and tuning up the streamlined 
little racers, looking for flaws, profanely 
praying that hidden parts would function 
smoothly. At Driver Johnnie Parsons’ sta- 
tion in the pits the mechanic could hardly 


| believe his eyes. Parsons’ bright yellow 


Wynn’s Special (representing an invest- 
ment of $35,000) looked sleek and fit, but 
under the unstrapped hood the mechanic 
had found a telltale trickle of water seep- 
ing out of a crack in a spanking-new 
cylinder block. There was no time to 
change engines, so the mechanic did the 
next best thing: he filled the crack with 
metal sealer, slapped a coat of paint over 
it, then gave Californian Johnnie Parsons 
the bad news. 

Benzol & Alcohol. It was about the 
worst news an Indianapolis driver could 
hear. Handsome, 31-year-old Driver Par- 
sons had placed second in the big race 
last year, and his Wynn’s Special, with its 
new high-compression (13 to 1) Meyer- 
Drake Offenhauser engine, had performed 


| beautifully during the tryouts. Now the 


| along for all of those 50 miles. 





threadlike slit in the engine block threat- 
ened to crack his hopes wide-open. But 
heavy-footed Johnnie Parsons had no 
thought of withdrawing on that account. 

Johnnie’s mechanic assured him that if 
his engine could hold up for the first 50 
miles everything would probably be all 
right: the heat should seal it tight for the 
rest of the race. Johnnie Parsons felt that 
he could not afford to nurse his car 
On the 
ninth lap, he rammed the foot throttle 
down and skittered into the lead, past 
Veteran Mauri Rose, three-time winner 
of the race, who pounded along doggedly 
in Johnnie’s exhaust trail—a nauseous 
compound of burned benzol, alcohol and 
roo-octane aircraft gasoline. Said Parsons 
later: “I saw my chance and I wanted 
some of that lap money”—$roo for the 
leader of each 24-mile circuit. 

Rose took the lead back at the 33rd 
lap, but Johnnie Parsons figured that his 








MANAGER Harris 
Third term. 


little four-cylinder engine was hot and 
solid enough now to take all he could give 
it. Two laps later he had the lead again. 
By this time, hitting a roaring 165 m.p.h. 
in the straightaways, skidding and spin- 
ning into the turns, the 33-car field was 
thoroughly scrambled. 

Parsons’ pace was shattering records at 
every 25-mile mark; it was also taking its 
toll of cars and drivers. Physical and 
mechanical fatigue, burned-out bearings, 
fouled-up fuel lines and twisted super- 
charger shafts were bringing an end to 
expensive dreams. 

Rain & Records. At the end of 105 
laps (of a scheduled 200) Parsons drew 
up to his pit, got refueled and had two 







International 
Driver JOHNNIE Parsons & WIFE 
Two arrows. 
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right tires changed in 90 seconds, and was 
off again. It cost him the lead, first to 
Rose, then to 1949 Indianapolis Winner 
Bill Holland in his Blue Crown Special. 
But each in turn had pit stops to make 
too, and by the 115th lap Johnnie Parsons 
was back in front again. Before the race 
Johnnie had asked his pit crew to watch 
the sky for signs of rain, give him the 
high sign (two vertical arrows) on the 
communications blackboard in his pit. 
Johnnie caught sight of the big black 
cloud at about the 300-mile mark, before 
his pit crew did. 

“Everything was shaping up,” he said. 
“I was leading, I had lots of gas. the car 
was running swell.” When the rain came 
at the 345-mark it bucketed down for only 
a minute, but that was enough to make 
the track glass-slick and end the race. The 
winner, at the end of 138 laps: Johnnie 
Parsons, who pulled down the driver's 
35% of a record $57,458.63 in prize 
money. Despite the cracked engine block, 
his average speed was better than 124 
m.p.h., upping Bill Holland’s record- 
breaking 1949 average (for 500 miles) by 
2.675 m.p.h. Holland was second, Rose 
was third, 


MILESTONES 


Married. Renee Carroll, fortyish, Man- 
hattan’s taffy-haired, mink-coated No. 1 
hatcheck girl, since opening day in 1927 
queen of the cloakroom at Sardi’s restau- 
rant; and Louis Schonceit, 50, Broadway 
ticket broker and show backer: he for the 
second time; in Cuernavaca, Mexico. 


Married. Rear Admiral Arthur Japy 
Hepburn (ret.), 72, onetime (1936-38) 
commander in chief of the U.S. Fleet 
(CINCUS); and Agnes McMahon. 47, 
wartime Red Cross worker; he for the 
second time; in Washington. 





Died. Dr. Johan H. W. van Ophuijsen, 
68, Sumatra-born psychiatrist, editor of 
the Journal of Clinical Psyc hopathology, 
director of Long Island’s new Creedmoor 
Institute for Psychobiologic Studies: of 
a heart ailment; in Manhattan. 


Died. William Lemke, 71, eight-term 
U.S. Congressman from North Dakota (he 
listed himself as “nonpartisan, elected on 
the Republican ticket’), co-sponsor of 
1934’s much-debated Frazier-Lemke Farm- 
Mortgage Act, 1936 presidential candidate 
of the short-lived Union Party founded 
by Father Charles E. Coughlin and the 
Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith (he polled 
882,479 votes); in Fargo, N. Dak. 


Died. Archbishop Ismael Perdomo, 78, 
political-minded Roman Catholic Primate 
of Colombia; in Bogota. A conservative 
on most issues in his nation’s fiercely 
partisan politics, Archbishop Perdomo 
sternly condemned the political use of 
violence and fraud, gained the enmity of 
Conservative Strong Man (now President- 
elect) Laureano Gémez, 
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102 


STOCKS 


OF COMPANIES 


that have never shown a loss 


Fo the first time in investment history, UNITED Service presents 
in one compact, easy-to-use Report a study of 102 listed stocks of 


companies that have never shown a loss in 25 to 75 


years. These BLUE 


RIBBON stocks range from $9 up. All pay dividends, many for 25 to 
69 years. Rated most attractive in this Report are: 


10 Deflated Stocks 40% or more below '46 highs 
20 Dividend-Payers for 50 years. Yields up to 6% 
10 Growth Stocks with major new products 

26 High-Yielding Stocks; 19 yield 7% to 10% 


You will find this one of the most valuable inv 


Prepared by an advisory service. Out of over 2,000 listed issues, our 
research has uncovered 102 stocks which qualify for this select group. 
For a copy of this exclusive Report, accept the Special Offer below. 


Yours with Months Tnial Seruice 
This 102-Stock Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 


UNITED Reports | 
are backed by 30 | Name... 
years’ experience in | 
counselling inves- | Address : 
tors, and are used | 











estment studies ever 


Ceres ee eres ses 


by more investors 
now than any other | 


advisory service. 210 NEWBURY ST. 











IN NEW YORK 
enjoy this exclusive 
“On-the-Park’’ location 


at these attractive rates 
from $5.50 single 


from $7.50 for 2 persons 


Famed Continental Cuisine 
Write for Booklet ‘'A'* 


ST. MORITZ 

povd ON-THE-PARK 

hi New York's Only Truly 
ie Continental Hotel 

Charles G. Toylor, President 


‘UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


In Washington it's always delightfully 
cool at the world-famous Mayflower where 


the lobby, 
are pleasantly air-conditioned 
Single from $5.50 Double from $9 


ty ‘2 ~ i P. 
Sle aS GZ Wl?) 
WASHINGTON ~ d.c 


C. J. MACK, GEN. MGR A HILTON HOTEL 
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SINCLAIR’S “pipes” have 
a 280,000,000-gallon thirst! 





How big is Sinclair’s 
network of pipelines? 

So big that, in order to maintain 
constant flow, there must be at least 
280,000,000 gallons of oil and oil products moving 
through the system every minute of the day. 


In fact, there is at all times enough “line fill and 
working stocks” in the crude oil pipelines to 
supply the total oil needs of the United States for 
nearly 24 hours... and more than enough in the 
petroleum products line, if it were all automotive 
gasoline, to provide an average day’s fuel supply 
for every passenger car in the country. 


How does Sinclair’s pipeline system 
compare with other pipelines? 


Sinclair's pipelines add up to the longest com- 


pany-owned system in the world—13,861 miles. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION e« 
82 


630 FIFTH AVENUE e« 








Why does Sinclair operate pipelines? 


Because pipelines are the most efficient and 
economical land method of transporting oil and 
oil products in bulk. This tremendous pipeline 
system is another reason why Sinclair 







is a leader of the petroleum 
industry. 






SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil © 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 
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WALL STREET 
GM Split 


One of the most active blue-chip stocks 
in the bull market has been General 
Motors. Its phenomenal 1949 earnings 
($14.65 per share) and dividend ($8), 
plus a good first quarter in 1950, plus the 
news of G.M.’s five-year contract with 
the U.A.W., sent it to a 21-year high of 
god last week. This week G.M.’s directors 





took an action which will probably in- 
crease the stock’s turnover. They pro- 
posed that the 43,945,133 shares currently 
outstanding be split two for one.* If ap- 
proved by the stockholders, the change 
would give G.M. the largest number of 
shares of any company in existence. 





Horris & Ewing 
Price-PRopPER BRANNAN 
Lost: a lesson. 


AGRICULTURE 
Contrary Hogs 


As a near-record crop of 37 million pigs 
began moving to market this spring, the 
seasonal glut sent the average price of 
pork dropping to $16 a hundredweight. 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Bran- 
nan warned Congress that unless it gave 
the Commodity Credit Corp. an extra $2 
billion for the overall price-propping pro- 
gram, he could not support the pork mar- 
ket. When Congress did nothing, Bran- 
nan’s economists gloomily predicted that 
unsupported pork might fall as low as $10 
a hundredweight. 

Instead, the market turned as contrary 
as a razorback hog. Without any Govern- 


The others 
, ro for 1; 
ed x for 4); 
fort. 


It was the fifth split in G.M. history. 
August 1917, 5 for 1; February 1 
(in March 1924 the stock was re 
2 for 1; January 








1929,2% 








September 1927 
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ment supports whatever, and in spite of 
the huge supply, pork prices started to 
climb, and kept right on climbing. By last 
week Chicago hogs were at $20.25, a fat 
$4.05 above the old support level. 

Confronted by such theory-defying be- 
havior on the part of a free market, Bran- 
nan’s experts dug out plenty of explana- 
tions: with its $220 billion national in- 
come, the U.S. was eating a lot higher 
off the hog. (This year’s pork consump- 
tion is approaching 82 lbs. per person, 
compared to 70 Ibs. Iast year, a lean 48 lbs. 
in 1935.) Moreover, even at present prices, 
pork was still a bargain compared to beef 
and lamb, and many housewives were 
buying more of it instead. But the lesson 
that seemed to have been lost on Charlie 
Brannan was that a growing U.S. economy 
perhaps did not require quite as much 
forced feeding as the Fair Deal econo- 
mists thought. 


PRICES 
Slightly Clearer 


When the Supreme Court outlawed the 
cement industry’s basing point system* 
two years ago, many businessmen in other 
industries felt that they too were breaking 
the law, although they weren’t sure just 
what the law was. The Federal Trade 
Commission did not clear up matters any 
when it told U.S. business that basing- 
point prices were entirely legal so long as 
they did not result in identical pricing 
that smacked of “collusion.” To be on the 
safe side, the entire steel industry volun- 
tarily junked its basing point system, sold 
steel F.O.B. the mill and waited for Con- 
gress to clear up the confusion. 

Last week, after nearly a year of wran- 
gling, Congress made an attempt at clari- 
fication. The Senate passed a compromise 
version of a bill introduced last summer 
by Wyoming’s Democratic Senator Jo- 
seph C. O'Mahoney (Time, June 13), and 
sent it to the President. If Harry Truman 
signed it, the bill would, in effect, reverse 
the Supreme Court's cement decision. It 
would permit freight absorption, provided 
that prices 1) are independently arrived 
at and 2) do not eliminate competition. 
More important, the bill would take busi- 
ness off the defensive. Where the burden 
of proof now lies on business to show its 
innocence of any collusion, the new bill 
would require the Government to prove 
beyond doubt that an actual conspiracy 
to fix prices existed. Thus, even if rising 
prices should result from actions taken 
individually by companies, the Govern- 
ment would still have to show conclusive 
evidence that this was done by prior 
agreement: “good faith” would be a com- 
plete defense. 
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GOVERNMENT 
Victory for Alcoa 


As relentlessly as Inspector Javert 
dogged Jean Valjean, the Justice Depart- 
ment has dogged the steps of the Alum- 
inum Co. of America. When Alcoa was 
acquitted of monopoly charges in 1941, the 
trustbusters appealed their case. Four years 
later, an appeals court found that Alcoa 
had, indeed, been a monopoly before the 
war but it withheld judgment on Alcoa’s 
postwar status until all Government-owned 
aluminum plants were disposed of. 

In the five years since that decision, 
Alcoa’s shrewd President Roy A. Hunt has 
done the best he could to build up com- 
petition. Hunt made available to the Gov- 





Thomas McAvoy—Lire 
Unproprep Hoc 
Found: a bargain. 


ernment some of Alcoa’s key patents, thus 
paving the way for Reynolds Metals Co. 
and Henry Kaiser to buy and lease a ma- 
jority of the war-built aluminum plants. 
But to Roy Hunt’s dismay, nothing he 
could do was enough to satisfy the trust- 
busters; in 1948 they marched back into 
court to demand that Alcoa’s properties 
be carved up on the grounds that it still 
monopolized aluminum ingot production. 

Last week, at long last, it was Alcoa’s 
turn to win a round, In a 180-page deci- 
sion, Manhattan’s Federal Judge John C. 
Knox refused to order Alcoa broken up. 
His reason: since 1947, Alcoa’s share of 
the U.S. aluminum business had dropped 
from 60.6% to 54.5% while, in the same 
period, Reynolds’ share had increased 
from 24.8% to 26.7% and Kaiser’s from 
14.6% to 18.8%, a combined total nearly 
as big as Alcoa’s. Judge Knox was so im- 
pressed by the growth of competition that 
he gave Alcoa permission to buy a surplus 
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WHY BUY 
STOCKS? 


That's a fair question that deserves 
a straight answer, 

All right. Here it is: To make a 
better return on your surplus sav- 
ings—the money you have left after 
you've paid your bills and put 
enough aside to protect your future. 

But would your money be safe, 
would the return be sure? 

We're not in the business of sell- 
ing “sure things”. No broker is, 
because he knows risk is an inevi- 
table part of amy investment—no 
matter where you put your money. 

But we do believe that listed stocks 
represent both a better and a surer 
investment than most people realize. 

Look at the record. 

Last year, for instance, roughly 
90% of the common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange paid 
dividends, and those dividends aver- 
aged 7% of the price at the end of 
the year. Some paid more. Some 
paid less, 

Is that typical—or was 1949 an 
unusually good year? 

Judge for yourself. Here are the 
acts: 


Average 


Pet, of N.Y.S.E. Dividend 

Common Stocks as Pct. of 
Year Paying Dividends Year-End Cost 
1941 75.2% 9.3% 
1942 77.7% 7.89 
1943 81.39% 6.1% 
1944 83.0% 5.0% 
1945 84.7% 3.6% 
1946 85.5% 4.87% 
1947 88.2% 6.3% 
1948 89.5% 7.8% 


But what about the risk you run 
of losing some of the capital you 
put into listed stocks? 

Well... let's look at the figures 
again, The Dow-Jones composite 
average is one of the best known 
barometers of the stock market. 
That index, reflecting the average 
price of 65 industrial, utility, and 
railroad stocks, ranged between a 
high of $71.92 and a low of $57.75 
over the whole of last year. Not 
as much fluctuation—as much chance 
for loss or gain—as you may have 
imagined, is there? 

Of course, you're not buying aver- 
age stocks with average dividends 
at average prices, We've used aver- 
ages here to answer the general 
question, “Why Buy Stocks?” 

When you come to the next ques- 
tion—"What stocks?”—we won't 
talk in averages. We'll talk facts 
and figures, try to give you the in- 
formation you need to reach an in- 
telligent investment decision—for 
you. Just ask for what you want to 
know. No charge or obligation. 


Deparim ent 5-49 


Merritt Lyncu, 


PieRCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 























aluminum plant at Massena, N.Y. from 
the War Assets Administration, a deal 


that had been blocked up by protests | 


from the trustbusters. 

Judge Knox granted the trustbusters 
only one major point. It was dangerous, he 
ruled, for Alcoa’s stockholders, who control 
the world’s biggest aluminum company, 
also to dominate Canada’s Aluminium 
Ltd., the second biggest. He ordered them 
to dispose of their holdings in one com- 
pany or the other. He also left a loophole 
for the Justice Department. He ruled that 
if competition diminishes during the next 
five years and the trustbusters can prove 
it, they may come back and try again to 
break up Alcoa. That was not much con- 
solation for antitrust’s Javerts, 

Undismayed, the trustbusters wound up 
to swing the sledge on General Electric 
Co. A year ago G.E. was found guilty of 
monopolizing the manufacture of incan- 
descent lamps through control of patents 
and price fixing. Last week, Federal Judge 
Phillip Forman, at Trenton, N.J., was con- 
sidering the Government’s demand for a 
drastic penalty. Though G.E.’s share of 
U.S. lamp production has declined from 
82% in 1912 to 58% at present, the Gov- 
ernment asked that G.E.: 

Q Get rid of half of its lampmaking facil- 
ities. 

Q Make its patents available to all other 
manufacturers. 

Q Divest itself of any foreign holdings in 
which it has less than 100% of the capital 
stock. 

@ Be barred from buying into any other 
lampmaking company, U.S. or foreign, or 
permitting G.E. officials to serve as di- 
rectors. 

Appalled, the New York Daily News 
this week asked some pertinent questions. 
Said the News: “Suppose G.E., instead of 
throwing its property on the market for 
sale, just locks up those plants, tosses 
their 15,000 highly skilled employees out 
in the cold, and sits tight. Can the Govern- 
ment force a sale? . . . If G.E.’s produc- 
tion capacity is suddenly cut 50%, won't 
that create a bulb shortage, with retail 
prices jumping? . . . What the hell goes 
on here, anyway?” 


UTILITIES 
High Voltage 


In Atlantic City this week, 3,000 U.S. 
public-utility men, members of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, heard a prediction 
that sent their voltage up. In the next 
20 years, estimated Elmer Lindseth, out- 
going institute president,* the growing 
U.S. economy will require three times as 
much electric power as the industry's pres- 
ent capacity. “That.” said Lindseth, “will 
mean raising $30 billion of capital... 
[a sum] equal to the total investment 
today in the nation’s iron and steel, auto- 
motive, petroleum and coal industries.” 

Coming from anyone else, such a proph- 
ecy might well have made the institute’s 


%* The new president: Louis V. Sutton, 61, presi- 
dent since 1933 of Carolina Power & Light Co. 

















ONLIWON TOWELS 


SE 


Office Manager 
Gives Opinion 
on Towel Service 


“A damp towel kept in a desk 
drawer certainly is unsanitary. 
In my opinion, individual paper 
towels, which are used only 
once and then disposed of in the 
washroom, provide the most 
hygienic towel service. 

“I always specify Onliwon 
Towels — first, because people 
like to use them, and secondly, 
because they help keep down 
washroom maintenance costs.” 

Onliwon Towels are strong 
when wet, absorbent, lint-free 
and pleasant to use — the most 
economical and efficient towel 
service for every washroom 
throughout plant, store, shop or 
office building. 


Onliwon 
Paper Towels 
Toilet Tissue 


Toilet Seat 
Covers 


A.P.W. PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
ALBANY 1,N.Y. 


ONLIWON TOWELS 


Wherever there’s a washroom 
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hardheaded members blow a fuse in sur- | 
prise, But as president of the $250 million | 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., hus- 
tling, ruddy-faced Elmer Lindseth, 48, has 
made a habit of winning big bets on an 
expanding economy. 

Crossed Wires. Five years ago, when 
many businessmen were preparing to cut 
their switches in expectation of a “recon- 
version” slump with mass unemployment, 
Lindseth took the bold course. He fore- 
saw a boom which would need an ever- 
expanding supply of power, and backed 
his bet with a $90 million expansion pro- 
gram for his own company. Then Lind- 
seth went out after business. By offering 
advice on factory sites, suppliers and mar- 
kets, he helped lure 536 new plants (in- 
cluding $50 million in chemical plants 
alone) to the five-county area that 
C.E.I.’s national ads call “the best loca- 
tion in the nation.” To supply the power, 





= Herbert Rebman 
ELMER LINDSETH 
He doubled his bet. 


L'ndseth increased C.E.I.’s capacity to 
984,000 kilowatts, almost double its pre- 
war level. Last week, just before he left 
Cleveland for the convention, Lindseth 
announced that C.E.I. would double its 
capacity again, with a new $100 million, 
1,000,000-kilowatt installation, scheduled 
for completion after 196s. 

Dynamo. Elmer Lindseth calls himself 
“a beneficiary of the capitalist system.” 
The son of Swedish immigrants (his fa- 
ther was a blacksmith), he won scholar- 
ships to Cleveland's Case Institute of 
Technology and Ohio's Miami University, 
later a teaching fellowship to Yale. He 
worked summers as a helper in one of 
C.E.I.’s boiler plants, got a full-time job 
as a “junior tester” in 1926. Within a 
year he became a production engineer, 
later moved up as an assistant to C.E.I.’s 
President Eben Crawford, stepped into 
his shoes (and an $80,000 salary) at Craw- 
ford’s death in 1945. 

As president of the Edison Institute, 
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The Smiths are not bothered by 
the heat wave. Tucked under the 
window is the reason. 


Another great advance from world- 
famous York engineering and re- 
search laboratories. 


A Yorkaire Room Conditioner. 


A unit simple to install, simple to 
operate. A completely Hermetically 
Sealed Refrigerating System—not 
just the compressor—so tamper- 
proof it carries a full five-year 
warranty. 





The Yorkaire Room Conditioner 
is as practical and trouble-free as 
a modern home refrigerator, and 
carries about the same price tag. 


Probably you, like thousands of 
other comfort-conscious Ameri- 
vans, have decided never again to 
suffer through another summer’s 
heat. You’re going to buy room 
air conditioning for your home 
and office this year. Be sure it’s a 
Yorkaire Room Conditioner you 


buy—window-sill or console model. 


Like York’s commercial “package” 
units they offer all ‘all season” 
features: Ventilation and Circula- 
tion of immaculately Filtered Air 
—with or without cooling and hu- 
midity removal. Plus an extra 
feature: A Pump-Out control that 
exhausts stale, odorous or smoky 
room air in a matter of minutes. 


Nothing to compare with Yorkaire 
Room Conditioners in price or per- 
formance is available. And there’s 
a reason! For over 65 years York 
has set the standards in the field 
of mechanical cooling. 


And, as you would naturally ex- 
pect, from the leader come the 


leading products. 
. . o 


A visit or a phone call to your nearest York 
Representative is your surest, quickest 
way of getting the finest in personal com- 
fort air conditioning, commercial and in- 
dustrial air conditioning, and refrigeration 
and ice making equipment. Or write direct 
to: York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


@ The big advances come from 


Headquarters for- Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
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The Swing is to 


TYCOON! 


Trade Mark 





Here are a few of the many 
business leaders who have found 
that SoundScriber’s sensational 
TYCOON Model meets their need 
in dictating equipment. 


American Brass Company, The 

American Thermos Bottle Company, The 

Atchison, Topeka and Santo Fe Railway 
Compony, The 

Blaw-Knox Company 

Blue-Jay Products 

Botany Mills, Inc. 

L. L. Brown Paper Company 

Celanese Corporation of America 

Chain Belt Company of Milwaukee 

E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Company 

Gannett Newspapers, The 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Company 

Inland Steel Company 

International Business Machines Corp. 

International Silver Company, The 

lowa Power and Light Company 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 

Magee Carpet Company, The 

Mayo Clinic 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 

Company 

Pan American World Airways System 

J. C. Penney Company, Inc. 

Penton Publishing Company, The 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Rohm & Haas Company 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

Waterman Steamship Corporation 

World-Herald, The (Omaha) 


Call your SoundScriber man for a 
demonstration TODAY! Or mail 


the handy coupon below to get 
complete information. 


JOUND/SCRIBER 


Trode Mork 
First All Electronic Dictating System 
First Disc Dictating Equipment 


230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 
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LAUNCHING OF THE “INDEPENDENCE” 
Penthouse apartments and a soda fountain. 


Lindseth has been a leader in the utility 
industry’s fight against encroachment of 
public power, Four years before C.E.I. 
was divorced from North American Co. 
under the Utility Holding Company Act’s 
“death sentence,” Cleveland’s Cyrus Eaton 
led a movement to bring C.E.I. under 
public ownership as a part of Cleveland's 
existing municipal power plant. Lindseth 
helped drum up an opposition which 
united management, labor and newspa- 
pers on C.E.I.’s side. Private ownership 
won. But Lindseth isn’t letting his guard 
down, Says he: “The cold war against 
freedom of enterprise here in America is 
being waged without letup. We can’t afford 
to become complacent.” 


RAILROADS 
Cry Uncle 


Though U.S, railroads are badly in need 
of new, modern coaches and freight cars, 
their dwindling revenues have forced 
them to cut back their buying orders. As 
a result, employment in the railroad car- 
building industry has fallen from 53,100 
in February, 1949, to a current 27,200. 

Alarmed, the C.I.0. Steelworkers union 
went before a congressional committee 
last week with a new variation of a fa- 
miliar theme: let the U.S. Government 
support the industry, in the interests of 
national defense. Jack Steiber, union re- 
search man, proposed that the Govern- 
ment set a production goal of 160,000 
freight cars yearly for the next three 
years, buy up as a “stockpile” any cars 
which the railroads themselves didn’t 
want. Snapped the Wall Street Journal: 
“If the Government were to go into the 
freight car owning business, a logical next 
step would be the freight car manufactur- 
ing business. And a third likely move 
would be toward railroad ownership.” 





‘ 


SHIPPING 
A Thing of Beauty 


The first big U.S. luxury liner built 
since 1939 slid down the ways of Bethle- 
hem’s shipyards at Quincy, Mass. last 
week, She was American Export Lines’ 
1,000-passenger, $25 million S.S. Jnde- 
pendence. Everybody agreed that she was 
a thing of beauty, fast, sleek and fancy. 
Britain’s Queens (which average 284 
knots) could outrun her, but the ship’s 
25-knot top speed made her the swiftest 
thing afloat in the U.S. merchant marine. 

Industrial Designer Henry Dreyfuss 
had planned her fittings, which will take 
until next January to complete, to com- 
bine luxury with some of the casual com- 
fort of a modern U.S. home. Features: 
staterooms with sofa berths which make 
them convertible into daytime sitting 
rooms; “penthouse” apartments (living 
room, bedroom, two baths, two dressing 
rooms and private terrace); air-condition- 
ing throughout, including the roomy quar- 
ters for the 578-man crew. There are 
shops, restaurants, cocktail bars, a gymna- 
sium, nursery, theater, library, swimming 
pool and, to make Americans feel at home, 
a soda fountain. With the /ndependence 
and her twin sister Constitution, to be 
launched in September, American Export 
will offer U.S. tourists a crossing from 
New York to Genoa in eight days. 


BANKING 
Off the Sidelines 


As president of Transamerica Corp., 
close-cropped, drawling Sam Husbands, 
59, not only runs the world’s biggest bank 
holding company, but a profitable side- 
line: insurance. The sideline was set up by 
Transamerica’s late great founder, A. P. 
Giannini, when he discovered how easy it 
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It’s a fact—railroad radio, as pioneered by Bendix, can 
save you hours and days in getting hogs or any other 
merchandise to market . . . put it there in better con- 
dition . . . help you get top prices, too! 


Why? Because railroad radio expedites yard operations, 
gets your carloads out of the pack and on the road in as 
little as half the time. It speeds up immeasurably 
clearance of blocked right-of-ways as well... in fact, 


=> 


{BENDIX RADIO} 





clips minutes and hours from time in transit in a dozen 
different ways. From the basis of actual benefits to 
shippers, it is railroading’s greatest modern advancement. 


Progressive railroads have this latest aid to faster traffic, 
and will gladly tell you why and how it saves you time 
and money. Check on radio equipment next time you 
ship. It will pay well in time and money saved— because 
freight travels faster with Bendix Radio. 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION of 


BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


OCG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


RAILROAD RADIO ¢ AVIATION RADIO e 
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Export Soles: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


AUTOMOBILE RADIO e 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


MOBILE RADIO e¢ RADAR 


Was to sell insurance to people who came 
to his banks. Last year Transamerica’s 
three insurance companies earned $5.6 
million, nearly as much as the company 
earned ($7.9 million) through its major- 
ity-controlled banks, Encouraged, early 
this year Husbands picked up a fourth 
insurance company.* 

But Transamerica, which could insure 
its customers against death or fire, still 
owned no casualty insurance company. 
Last week, Husbands bought Philadel- 
phia’s Manufacturers’ Casualty Insurance 
Co. and its subsidiary, Manufacturers’ 
Fire Insurance Co. for $6.3 million, With 
the new companies, which last year took 
in $11 millions in premiums, Husbands ex- 
pected Transamerica’s sideline to become 
more of a main line than ever. 


FASHIONS 
High, Wide & Texan 


In the free-wheeling stagecoach days of 
the 1850s, Dallas won fame as a lively 
center of the buffalo-hide trade. But last 
week, the city played host to 5,000 de- 
partment-store and specialty-shop buyers 
who were too busy to bother with Dallas’ 
frontier past. They came to see the up-to- 
the-minute fall styles of the city’s bustling 
fashion industry, eighth largest in the U.S, 

In the Hotel Adolphus showrooms and 
on the display racks of busy shops along 
Commerce and Poydras Streets, 859 man- 
ufacturers showed off their Styles, de- 
signed with the splash and color which 
have made Texas clothes a big-selling 
favorite of 20,000 retail stores in 3,500 
cities and towns all over the U.S. To serv- 
ice these far-flung outlets, Dallas manu- 
facturers have taken to air freight; last 
year Texas’ own Slick Airways flew out 
349,000 pounds of Dallas fashions, which 
have even invaded Manhattan. 

Lusty Infant. Such high-flying mer- 
chandising methods are commonplace in 
Dallas’ fast-growing fashion trade. The 
industry got its big start in the mid-1930s, 
when the wave of U.S. unionization sent 
many a small garmentmaker seeking ref- 
uge in open-shop Dallas; soon it had 
an $18-million-a-year volume. It con- 
centrated on sport clothes and other cas- 
ual wear in big demand in mild-weathered, 
outdoor-loving Texas. With World War 
II, the Dallas garment industry hit the 
big time; last year it provided jobs for 





® You needn’t lick stamps, or 
stick stamps, or keep stamps 
locked up in a tin box...any more! 




























® Pitney-Bowes new DM postage 
meter... desk model, about the size 
of a telephone . .. makes metered 
postage available to everybody. 


® The DM prints postage directly 
on the envelope, or on gummed tape 
for parcel post . . . supplies postage 
for any kind of mail... prints a 
dated postmark and (optional) 
smalladvertisementon the envelope. 


@ When you buy postage, the post 
office sets your meter... and your 
postage is fully protected from loss 
theft or damage. Visible registers 
show postage used and on hand. 
There’s a slot for sealing envelopes 


@ There’s a postage meter for ever 
office, large or small... Ask the 
nearest PB office to show you. Or 
send the coupon below for 
descriptive booklet. 





= PITNEY-BOWES 

10,000 and produced a sales volume of 
Postage $60 million, 
= While growing, it expanded into high- 


style lines for such swank stores as Dallas’ 
own Neiman-Marcus, and into specialties 
like the stylish maternity gowns made by 
Dallas’ Page Boy (Tre, Sept. 6, 1948). 
One big Dallas maker, Justin McCarty, 
Inc., rang up $2,500,000 in 1949 sales with 
sportswear items. But nothing in Dallas 
had grown quite as fantastically as Nardis 
Sportswear, run by high-pressured little 
Bernard L. Gold, 51. 


~ Meter 


World's leading makers of mailing machines. . . 
offices in 93 cities in the U.S. and Canada. 


Prtney-Bowes, INc. 


1234 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 





Tough-talkin Benn Gold often 

Send illustrated booklet to: ugh-talking = Benny 

Name 

Firm * Paramount Fire Insurance Co.; the others: 
Pacific National Fire Insurance, Premier Insur- 

Address 


ance Co., Occidental Life Insurance, 
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Incomparable! 





Rose Bampton 
“top flight in every respect” 

@ In Buenos Aires, soprano Rose Bamp- 
ton sang praises of El Inter Americano. 
“Incomparable! ... only word to describe 
comfort, speed and sense of security. You 
feel at home aboard E/ InterAmericano, 
top flight in every respect.” 

You don’t know South America ’til 
you've seen its West Coast! Fly by El 
Inter Americano, de luxe DC-6 Sleeper. 
Fastest from Miami to Buenos Aires via 
Pan American and Panagra. Less than a 
day via Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, San- 
tiago. Call your Travel Agent—or Pan 
American, U.S, Sales Agents for 





PAN AMERICAN GRACE AIRWAYS 


Install a 


MILES PER GALLON 
& MOTOR TUNE-UP-GAUGE 


* NEW 
* ACCURATE 
* GUARANTEED 





Fits all carsj— perma- 
nent. Checks spark 
plugs—checks carburetor 
ead 31 other motor ad- 
justments. Registers miles 
per gallon at every speed. 

Simple to read—Dial in 
4 colors. No holes to drill 
—anyone can install in 1 
minute. 

Complete 
furnished. 


instructions 





DE LUXE MODEL CHROME 2%” in dia. 
PLATED 3%” in dia....5128 goypAhets 
GUARANTEED $ 7° rf) 

SEND FOR YOURS TODAY— « FPO. 


GALE HALL ENGINEERING, INC. 
DEPT. 116 BOSTON—18—MASS. 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
MFRS. OF AUTO TUNE-UP-GAUGES 
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sounds like a New York cab driver, and 
used to be one. Born in Russia, he started 
a taxicab company in Brooklyn soon after 
World War I, went broke when he tried 
to buck the cab drivers during a taxi 
strike in 1938. Confesses Benny: “They 
run me out.” 

Corduroy Man. Benny ran all the way 
to Texas, where his brother Irving was 
part owner of Nardis, a near-bankrupt 
dress firm which he wanted Benny to pull 
out of the red. To the horror of other 
Dallas garmentmakers, who are still only 
20% unionized, Benny called on the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Un- 
ion for help. ILL.G.W.U. engineers taught 
him an assembly-line method of making 
dresses. Benny not only signed a union 
contract but became the first Dallas man- 
ufacturer to employ Negroés, Benny’s ex- 





Squire Haskins 
BENNY GoLp & MopeELs 
In Brooklyn, they run him out. 


periment was a success: from a one-shop 
company with 15 machines, he expanded 
Nardis into five plants employing 1,100. 
He specialized in the use of corduroy for 
women’s suits and dresses; last year, with 
a gross of $5.5 million, he topped all 
other Dallas manufacturers, 

To the buyers at last week’s show, 
Benny was Mr. Dallas. As president of 
the Dallas Fashion Center, formed three 
years ago by 4o of the biggest manufac- 
turers, he whooped it up with a welcoming 
party at Pappy’s Showland nightclub, got 
up early to greet buyers at his own shop. 
The buyers thought Dallas styles were 
just as good as Dallas hospitality, began 
placing orders at a rate of $1,000,000 a 
day. By show’s end they had ordered 
nearly $5,000,000 worth. To Ben Gold 
and his competitors, it was tailor-made 
proof that the Dallas fashion business 
was no mere overgrown war baby. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer 
securities. The offering 






to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
is made only by the Prospectus. This is published on behalf of only 
such of the undersigned 4 are registered dealers in securities im the respective States, 








New Issue 


466,667 Shares 


Mathieson Hydrocarbon Chemical Corporation 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $1 Per Share) 






Subscription warrants evidenc ing rights to subscribe for these shares are be- 

ing issued by Mathieson Hydrocarbon Chemical Corporation to holders of 

common stock of Tennessee Gas Transmission Company, which warrants 
will expire on June 14, 1950, as set forth in the Prospectus, 







Subscription Price to Warrant Holders 
$10.50 per Share 






Common Stock may be offered by the Underwriters as set forth 
in the Prospectus, 



















Copies of the Pre Spectus may be obtained from such of the several 
anderwriters of the unsubscribed shares, including the ander- 
Signed, as are qualified act as dealers in the respective States, 












Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lehman Brothers Union Securities Corporation W. C. Langley & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Hayden, Stone & Co. Central Republic Company 
ncorporat 






Bosworth, Sullivan & Company 
Incorporated 
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Setting up a business 
insurance program is no job 


for an amateur 


Let us explain the services our 
skilled technicians can render. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET . NEW YORK 5 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES - 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO - 
WINNIPEG MONTREAL TORONTO 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
VANCOUVER 


DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
HAVANA 








® Serve better cocktails, 
with less work. Made of the 
finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Ready mixed. 
No fuss. No waste. Just stir 
with ice and serve. 


EIGHT KINDS 

MANHATTAN, 65 proof 

Dry MartinI, 65 proof 
GIBSON, very dry Martini,75 proof 
S1pvE Car, 60 proof 

DAIQutRri, 60 proof 

OLD FASHIONED, 70 proof 
WHiskey Sour, 60 proof 
STINGER, 65 proof 


HEUBLEIN'S 
COCKTAILS 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn.® 
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drinks! 





EDUCATION 
a a Sy 


Serenity 


Of the 33 Phi Beta Kappas who gradu- 
ated from Manhattan’s Barnard College 
for women this week, 14 were already 
married. The secret of their scholarship, 


|} one of them explained, was serenity: 


“There’s nothing to worry about on the 
emotional side after you're married [so] 
I did better work at college. That's what 
all the girls say.” 


After the Fact 


For some 50 years the school board of 
Spokane has had a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” ruling against employing married 
women as public-school teachers. Last 
week, finding that 300 of its 600 women 
teachers had husbands despite the rule, 
the board had decided to face facts and 
scrap it. New ruling in Spokane: teachers 
who are expectant mothers may have up 
the 12 months maternity leave, 


The Upper 10%, 


The superintendent of schools in a New 
England industrial town not long ago be- 
gan to worry about the small number of 
his students who continued on to college. 
The superintendent asked one of his 
brightest students why he was going to 
work instead. Said the boy, with startling 
directness: “You went on to college, and 
look what happened to you! I’m going into 
a factory and really make some money.” 

To Harvard President James Bryant 
Conant, who told the story last week, the 
boy’s philosophy is a justified kick in the 
pants for most U.S. educators. They have 
been so busy tailoring curriculums for the 
average and the least able that they have 
“largely neglected” the most able, i.€., 
the top 10% intellectually. One significant 
reflection of the neglect: fully half of the 
young people in the top 10% never get 
to college. This week the Educational 
Policies Commission issued a 100-page re- 
port, Education of the Gifted, supervised 
by Conant, with an analysis of the prob- 
lem and recommendations for keeping the 
ablest students busy, interested and in- 
tellectually growing. “The might-have- 
beens of history are will-o-the-wisps,” said 
the commission report. “But the might- 
yet-be’s of the future are challenges to 
action now.” 

The main bogies, as the commission 
sees them: 1) overworked teachers or in- 
different parents who fail to spot gifted 
pupils, or if they do, are unable to give 
them the encouragement they need; 2) 
lack of necessary funds to help needy 
ones continue their education; 3) inflex- 
ible curriculums which fail to give the 
most to the gifted, inadequately prepare 
them for advanced work; 4) the popular 
“tendency to idealize the average man 
and to belittle the exceptional man.” 

Among the report’s recommendations to 
give the gifted their due: 1) more testing 
to identify ability sooner; 2) more chal- 
lenging study, especially in languages, 


mathematics and history; 3) more per- 
sonal counseling; 4) more scholarships ; 
5) more “character education.” The com- 
mission was not sure just how character 
education was to be taught, but, certain 
of the need, it warned: “Able and edu- 
cated leaders who lack character are dan- 
gerous, for they may use their abilities 
for selfish or antisocial ends.” 

A final commission recommendation: a 
lot more research needs to be done on 
the whole subject of gifted youth. 


Parade Rest 

The regulations of the U.S. Navy and 
of the U.S. Naval Academy reflect dec- 
ades of service wisdom in facing up to all 
sorts of military situations. But the regu- 
lations have nothing explicit to say about 





Glenn Brewer 
MIDSHIPMAN HuGHEs & FRIENDS 


A swipe would be non-reg. 


what to do when a starling comes to roost 
on a second classman’s shoulder in the 
middle of June Week ceremonies at An- 
napolis (see cut). That left the matter up 
to Drummer Peter F. H. Hughes of Chi- 
cago to work out for himself. 

Since Drummer Hughes was at parade 
rest at the time, with his hands behind 
his back, he judged with impeccable cor- 
rectness that it would be non-reg to reach 
around and give the bird a swipe with 
his fist. So he just let it stay there. It 
is also somewhat non-reg, at parade rest, 
to grin from ear to ear. Hughes and nearby 
middies had less success on this point. 

Everybody agreed that the bird showed 
military dash throughout. After perching 
at an approximate parade rest itself for 
five minutes (“about 20 minutes,” insisted 
Hughes later), it took off as the corps was 
dismissed, made a brief dive-bombing run 
on a bald-headed civilian in the grand- 
stand, and then flapped away. 
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Last Date 


Drivers between the ages of 15 and 24, 
burning up the roads in the family car 
or their own souped-up hot rods, kill 
themselves off at the rate of 7,100 a year, 
account for 27% of all traffic fatalities 
in the U.S. Last year traffic-minded James 
S. Kemper, board chairman of Chicago’s 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
whose policyholders (along with all the 
rest) pay $125 million a year in increased 
insurance rates because of teen-age driv- 
ers, decided to do something new about 
what he called “teenicide.” 

Allotting $100,000 to his campaign, he 
hired a Chicago studio to make a movie 
for free distribution to the nation’s high 
schools, youth clubs and other organiza- 
tions. By last week Lumbermen’s 20-min- 
ute movie, Last Date, had been seen in 
35 states by some 2,250,000 people, many 
of them young drivers, 

Last Date tells the sobering, to-the- 
point story of Nick, high-school athlete 
and hot-rod addict, and his pretty girl 
friend Jeanne, who take Nick’s souped-up 
jalopy for a reckless joy ride between 
dances, end up in a head-on collision 
which kills Nick, permanently disfigures 
Jeanne. 

The demand for the film has been great- 
er than expected. Lumbermen’s has had 
to increase the original 100 prints to 400, 
has nearly exhausted its $100,000 allot- | 
ment, finds that new requests are rolling 
in faster than ever, 


Out of the Top Drawer 

New England Poet-Recluse Emily Dick- 
inson was not stingy with her handiwork. 
After writing her simple but often cryptic 
verses at her bedroom writing table, she 
usually sent them off in letters to friends, 
or attached them to gifts of cakes and 
flowers for her brother Austin and his 
family, who lived next door in Amherst, 
Mass. But the poems that Emily Dickin- 
son liked best or thought too personal to 
share she copied on small sheets of note 
paper; then she sewed them into little 
booklets with colored string and stored 
them away in her cherrywood bureau. * 

When she died a spinster of 55 in 1886 
only five of her poems had been pub- 
lished, all anonymously. But there were 
well over a thousand more scattered among 





friends and relatives and in the 40 little 
booklets in her bureau. 

Kinks & Quirks. Since then, scholars 
who recognized her as a top-drawer Amer- 
ican poet have been trying to get their 
hands on the originals, The Dickinson 
family, perhaps in Emily’s own reticent 
spirit, put the scholars off for more than 
50 years. The family’s main concession: 
doling out heavily edited volumes of Em- 
ily’s verse, with many omissions and with 
arbitrary changes in diction and punctua- 
tion designed to make her revolutionary 
prosody and bold use of words more ac- 
ceptable to conventional taste. Biogra- 
phers wanted to know why good-looking 
Emily (“My hair is bold, like the chestnut 
burr; and my eyes, like the sherry in the 
glass that the guest leaves”) immured | 
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Where in the world? 


1...was it fashionable to wear shoes 2...do tribal natives wear feathered 
built on platforms? shoes to hide their footprints? 





3...did a king first popularize the 4...is the largest source of hides and 
wearing of high heels? skins? 


Saati were one of man’s earliest inventions for 
overcoming distance. Now, thanks to the telephone, you can 
reach most of the world’s countries from your own home or 
office! Just say to the Long Distance operator: “I want to make 
an overseas call”—and your voice will be sent winging across 
the ocean. Whether you want to visit with a favorite friend who 
is traveling abroad—or settle an overseas business deal—do it by 
telephone! The cost? Surprisingly low. 


euljuobsy *y (AIX $1907) e2ue1g *E eyeasny °Z Ales “EL 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
Sie tie ti 
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‘Busiest 
Line 
in Detroit” 


says MrT. 


“for quick-moving, smooth- 
running lines, better sign 
up with Ticonderoga. 
That's the pencil in 
Detroit! Its Leadfast 
point holds sturdily 
against bear-down. 
And what an eraser 
it has to keep the 
paper sweet and clean’! 
For officeman, 
salesman, 
factoryman — 
in Detroit as country- 
me wide-—its Ticonderoga— 
gy the nations first pencil 
bg for writing." 


The Nation’s First 
PENCIL 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Dept. 6-16, Jersey City 3, N. J, 
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herself in her father’s sprawling brick | 


mansion for more than twelve years. They 
also wondered to whom she had addressed 
her love poems. But the Dickinsons had 
frustrated the biographers too, by whole- 


sale deletions of personal references from | 


Emily’s published letters. 

Last week, nonetheless, it looked as 
though scholars might finally get their 
chance to straighten out the poetic quirks 
and biographical kinks in the Dickinson 
legend. After years of persuasion, Harvard 


had finally convinced Alfred Leete Hamp- | 


son, longtime friend of Emily’s niece, and 
heir to Emily’s letters and manuscripts, 
that he should part with them, Manhattan 
Bibliophile Gilbert Holland Montague had 


put up “a very substantial sum,” turned | 
the collection over to Harvard's Houghton | 


Historical Pictures 
Emity DicKINsoNn 
A secret might be discovered. 


Library for a special Emily Dickinson 
room, 

Scraps & Flaps. Along with the colored- 
string booklets and other scraps of paper 


| (including scraps of stationery and enve- 


lope flaps) on which Emily had scratched 
her verse, Harvard would get stacks of let- 


| ters, family records and diaries recently 


unearthed in old trunks and boxes in 
Austin Dickinson’s Amherst house. Har- 
vard would also get its choice of Emily’s 
library and furniture to outfit the Dickin- 
son room, 

For the long-term job of editing the 
Dickinson papers, Harvard had named 
Scholar Thomas H. Johnson (Literary 
History of the U.S.), who estimated that 
he had enough new Dickinson material to 
fill three or four volumes. Johnson intend- 
ed to re-examine all published Dickinson 
work, since “we have no assurance that 
any ... now in print is an accurate 
transcription of her original writing.” By 
going over letters and family papers, John- 
son might also discover the secret of 
Emily’s withdrawal from the world, solve 
the mystery of her unknown lover. 





CORPORATIONS 


of DISTINCTION are 
switching 


These Elliott Address Cards 
eliminate half the bulk and five- 
sixths of the weight and all the 
noise and most of the expense 
of old-fashioned address plates. 


Because addresses can be 
stencilled into these Elliott Ad- 
dress cards by any typist with 
| any standard typewriter, any file 
of address cards can be kept 

IN hourly accurate. 








E.uotr Addressing equipment 
is now being made by three factories 
in the United States (at Cambridge, 
Mass. and Whitman, Mass. and 
Adanta, Georgia) and three factories 
abroad (At Manchester and Feltham 
in England and Montreal, Canada.) 


Silence, cleanliness, faster and better ad- 
dressing, automatic form feeding and 
many other advantages are yours when 
you change from metal address plates to 
these Elliott Address Cards. 


In addition to the savings to you they 
will bring joy to your Addressing De- 


partment personnel. 





Elliott literature and/or an Elliott 
representative await your request. 


° ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO, 
Dept. E, 147 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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SCLENCE 


Too Much Rainmaking 


Dr. Irving Langmuir, high priest of 
scientific rainmaking, sounded a solemn 
warning last week: those who sow too 
many rainstorms may reap nothing but 
droughts. Speaking at the School of Mines 
in drought-threatened New Mexico, Lang- 
muir denounced the commercial rainmak- 
ers, many of them woefully ignorant of 
the art, who are seeding the atmosphere 
with silver iodide throughout the dry 
Southwest. “Some of them,” he said, “are 
using hundreds of thousands of times too 
much. No more than one milligram 








Eric Schaal—Forrune 
Dr. IrvinG LANGMUIR 
Snowflakes sometimes rise. 


[.c00035 0z.] of silver iodide should be 
used for every cubic mile of air.” 

According to Langmuir’s theory, silver 
iodide particles in the right amount will 
turn a cloud of supercooled (below freez- 
ing) water droplets into snowflakes. The 
flakes sink to warm lower levels, melt and 
fall as rain. But if there are too many 
iodide particles competing for the moisture 
in the water droplets, the snowflakes 
formed are too small to fall. They may 
even rise, drifting off as thin cirrus clouds 
that never yield any rain. 

In much of the Southwest, power com- 
panies, water districts, even farmers and 
cattlemen are hiring rainmakers to seed 
the reluctant clouds. Langmuir presented 
evidence that such overenthusiastic use 
of silver iodide has already prevented 
rain in certain areas, 

Another danger of the current rainmak- 
ing boom in the Southwest is that the 
silver iodide particles, invisible and al- 
most undetectable, may drift to the humid 
eastern part of the country (which often 
has too much rain) and cause damaging 


floods. Langmuir cannot prove that this . 
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FOUND: An Extra 
Selling Floor! 


*Stifling summer heat forced us to 
use our top floor only as a ware- 
house — until we installed Frigidaire 
Air Conditioners. Now it’s a highly 
productive furniture department,” 
says P. R. Tennyson, vice-president 
of Powers Dry Goods Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 












Space Pays Profits All Year ‘Round 
with FRIGIDAIRE AIR CONDITIONING! 





Yes, air conditioned space pays off in 
bigger sales, in higher productivity, in 
more profits all year ‘round—no matter 
what the weather. And the ideal way to 
air condition any space is with this 
Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Condi- 
tioner. It’s compact, quickly and easily 
installed, singly or in multiple. Ideal 
for homes, too. And look at all the spe- 
cial Frigidaire advantages it gives you: 


Good-looking. Smartly modern styling by 
world-famed Raymond Loewy. 


Controlled Airflow. Flexible control of the 
airflow —on one or all four sides. 


Fast-cooling. Exclusive Multipath Cooling 
Unit insures smooth, fast cooling action. 


Dependable. Frigidaire Compressor, cooling 
unit and controls precision-matched for 
years and years of low-cost, trouble-free 
operation, 


Quiet. Expertly applied, heavy insulation 
keeps noise inside—keeps moisture from 


forming outside. 


NEW LOW PRICES make Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Conditioners and Window 
Air Conditioners easier than ever to own. For full information, call your dependable 
Frigidaire Dealer today. Look for his name in your Classified Phone Book, 
under “Air Conditioning” or ‘Refrigeration Equipment.” 


FOR INDIVIDUAL ROOMS in homes, offices, f 
hotels, and hospitals, Frigidaire Window Air 
Conditioners supply the same kind of air condi- 
tioning as big, theater-size systems. They're 
self-contained and easily installed. Famous Meter- ; 
Miser that powers them is noted for economy. 





——— 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration 
and air conditioning products — most complete line in the industry. 


FRIGIDAIRE Air Conditioners 
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Even Milk is Packed 
in Bemis Bags 


More and more products are 
traveling in Bemis bags these 
days... because economy 
and ease of packing and hand- 
ling areincreasingly important. 
Some of the products are 
most unusual for shipment 

in bags ... peeled potatoes for 
restaurant use and dried milk 
for human consumption, 

for example . . . but special 
Bemis Bags give the special 
protection they need. 
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Bemis 


* General Offices, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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THE ONLY 
SCOTCH CORDIAL, 
Its unique dry 
tang eludes 
description. 


80 PROOF 


Nobody Need Walk 
in Cleveland 


There are 270 
automobiles for 
every 1,000 Cleve- 
— ¢ 

landers . . . enough to take 
every resident of the com- 
munity for a drive... at the 
same time. Cleveland stands 
second in this respect among 
American cities. 

Don’t overlook the automo- 
tive market, or other markets, 
in the Cleveland area .. . for 
your Cleveland bank, look to 
Central National, a leader in 
helpful, progressive banking 
for 60 years. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL 


Bank 
of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


























has happened; the new technology of 
“meteorological engineering” is still too 
young to draw such definite conclusions. 
But he believes that “there ought to be a 
law,” or at least a voluntary agreement, 
controlling the amount of silver iodide to 
be fed into the atmosphere. 


Diminished Planet 


Pluto, the outermost planet of the solar 
system, is so small, dim and far away 
(3-7 billion miles) that astronomers have 
seen it only as a point of light like a star, 
have had to estimate its size by calculat- 
ing the apparent effect of its gravitation 
upon the motion of Neptune. Measured 
in this indirect way, Pluto was thought by 
some to be almost as big as the earth. Last 
week Astronomer Gerard P. Kuiper of 
Yerkes Observatory, having measured Plu- 
to’s diameter with the 200-inch telescope 
on Palomar Mountain, announced that 
those estimates were probably wrong. 

Using the great telescope visually (it 
is normally used as a camera), Dr. Kuiper 
caught Pluto on a night of unusually good 
“seeing.” The disc was clear enough and 
steady enough to be measured with a spe- 
cial instrument. It proved to be only 
3,600. miles in diameter. So Pluto has less 
than half the earth’s diameter (7,920 
miles) and is about one-tenth its mass. It 
is slightly larger than Mercury and con- 
siderably smaller than Mars, less than one 
five-hundredth the size of its neighbor 
Neptune (over 30,000 miles in diameter). 


Delicacy Underground 

Trufiles are underground mushrooms— 
stonelike, spore-bearing fruit of fungi that 
live on tree roots. The insects and small 
animals which distribute truffle spores are 
attracted by the powerful, penetrating 
odor. The odor also interests dogs, hogs, 
goats and gourmets. The truffle has been 
in high fashion as an accent for royal 
feasts since the time of Pliny.* 

Americans rarely see truffles except as 
thin, dark slices in jars of paté de foie 
gras, and that is really too bad, says Dr. 
Donald Philip ‘Rogers of the New York 
Botanical Garden, There are plenty of 
fine, strong native truffles in the U.S. The 
only thing lacking, Dr. Rogers explains in 
the Garden’s current Journal, is truffle- 
hunting know-how. 

Squirrels Know. In the U.S., Dr. Rogers 
laments, truffles are seldom found except 
by occasional botanists who are digging 
for something else. The only exception is 
in the Northwest, where the presence of 
truffles is sometimes betrayed by excite- 
ment among the ground squirrels. Trufile 





* The early Romans valued the light-colored 
Libyan truffle, while the French regarded the 
dark variety from Périgord as an aphrodisiac, 
M. Boscary de Ville-Plaine spoke of: 


“The herb which gives us victory, 
In that skort fight we love so well?” 


Gastronome M, Jean Anthelme Brillat-Savarin, 
@ great truffle lover, studied the subject deeply 
and decided that: “The truffle is not a positive 
aphrodisiac, but it may under certain circum- 
stances render women more affectionate and men 
more amiable,” 
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THE Grouns HAVE A NEW BABY 


Her name is Nadine and she’s headed for college honors, Class of 
about °68. That's part of the plan her parents have made. Harry and 


Beatrice Braun live in Brooklyn (no applause, please!) and Mr. Braun, 
former Navy officer, is a New York accountant. The Brauns have 
mapped a financial future to meet every important need... 





“We're building security for her” 


says Mr. Braun, “ON MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE’S ANALAGRAPH PLAN” 


“As an accountant, I thought I knew 
what my present assets and income 
would buy in future security. 

“But now I know it takes a special- 
ist to get the most out of family 
financial planning. Bob Segal* 
showed me how to be sure, instead 
of only hopeful, about future security 
—by putting a little more savings 
into insurance. 

“That isn’t easy on a budget, but 
look what it gives us. It’s the easiest 


*Robert 0. Segal, the Braun’ 


U.S., he is trained in the »; 
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Man,” is an experienced specia 
financial planning. Like all Mu 
Life representatives, in every 


way we have to save; it builds a cash 
value. And no matter what happens 
to me, our little girl will have the 
advantages we want for her. 


“Best of all, our Analagraph 
program uses everything, in an 
orderly pattern. It shows when 
savings bonds mature, where Social 
Security fits in, how savings can be 
used best; and how insurance can 
meet special needs like education, 
mortgage, retirement. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE COUNSELOR 
nalagraph 
in family 
al Benefit 
art of the 
cial problems, 
taxes and laws of his locality, 





“Making my Analagraph plan was the 
smartest financial step I ever took!” 


Harry Braun is one of more than 
380,000 policyholders building 
security through Mutual Benefit Life. 
Only Mutual Benefit Life has the 
Analagraph; and specialists trained 
in its use. Learn how you can assure 
your family’s security. Send for FREE 
booklet by J. K. Lasser and Sylvia 
Porter: “How to Get that Wonderful 
Feeling of Security.” 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 > NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 
BUILDS WITH INGALLS 
STEEL 








Offshore drilling platform, fabricated 
by Ingalls for The California Company 





Drilling oil wells in the ocean is routine nowadays. But build- 
ing the huge steel drilling platforms calls for an unusual 
combination of facilities and knowhow. The 100-ft. structure 
shown above was fabricated and erected by Ingalls’ Pas- 
cagoula, Miss., shipyard, then loaded on a barge for ship- 
ment to its destination. 

For structural steel or platework fabrication of any type 

. for marine construction or repairs . . . call on Ingalls, as 
so many of industry’s top companies do. Write The Ingalls 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


FABRICATING STEEL 
IS OUR BUSINESS 














hunters dig where the squirrels are dig- 
ging, and sometimes find truffles under 
the scented soil. 

In the East, says Dr. Rogers, this meth- 
od, haphazard at best, does not work: 
there are no ground squirrels. Eastern 
mycophagists (fungus eaters) have to go 
back to first principles and use trained 
animals. Either dogs or hogs will do, but 
dogs are nicer to have around the house. 

A successful truffle-hunting friend of 
Dr. Rogers, Lorenzo Robba of The Bronx, 
learned about truffles in Italy, and has 
since imported truffle dogs to exploit the 
natural trufflries (usually oak forests) of 
New York and New Jersey. Truffle dogs, 
according to Robba, belong to no special 
breed. Dogs of mixed ancestry do as well 
as bluebloods, but such large, muscular 
breeds as German shepherds are apt to 
take off after rabbits. Much better are 





HUNTER Rossa & TruFrLe Doc 
He trains on Gorgonzola, 


small, snuffly dogs with a good scent and 
a spirit of cooperation. 

Practice Cheese. Truffle dogs need not 
be imported. Training them is not diffi- 
cult, Since genuine truffles are expensive 
($12 a pound, canned), the trainer may 
use cheese. He takes bits of ripe, strong 
Gorgonzola, wraps them in cloth and 
buries them in the earth. When the odor 
has seeped through the soil, he leads his 
dog within range. After many tries, the 
dog gets the idea and smells out the Gor- 
gonzola. When he digs up the bait, the 
trainer pats him and feeds him a reward- 
ing biscuit. 

By the end of summer, when the truf- 
fles bloom underground, the dog is highly 
skilled at finding such buried treasure. 
Then he is introduced to a real truffle, 
either fresh or canned. When the dog's 
interest has been transferred to the new 
odor, he leads the hunter to the trufflries. 
Dr. Rogers believes that the U.S. has 
enough oak forests rich in truffles to keep 
many dogs and hunters busy. 
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CLUB secret?... 


} ‘ig NOT ABOUT any of the fa- 
Dp 


Want to know a STORK 


mous “big names” who patron- 
ize the Stork Club. It has nothing 
to do with the staff or the service 
—though both are the very last 
word in perfection. And it’s not 
a recipe for any of the Club’s cul- 
inary delights— magnificent though they 
are. Strictly speaking, it’s not even about 
Sherman Billingsley, the Stork Club host, 
who can make anyone feel like “someone.” 
Yet it’s a secret that has much to do with 
the Stork Club’s outstanding reputation. 

























It’s the secret of painstaking attention 
given to all kinds of little details .. . little 
seemingly unimportant things like towels 
in the washroom. For towels, even though 
they seem trivial, are important — mighty 
important—to both guests and employees, 
as Mr. Billingsley knows. That’s why all 
washrooms in the famous Stork Club are 
equipped with soft cotton cloth towels. 





Yes, in food, in service, in all the little details that count 
so much—only the best is good enough for the distinguished 
patrons of the Stork Club. Take perfume, for example. 
On the table pictured, you'll see a flacon of “Sortilege.” 
This is the sensational fragrance introduced to America’s 
great beauties by the Stork Club and already a tremendous 
favorite among discriminating women. Why? Simply 
because, in typical Stork Club style, “Sortilege” is one of 
the world’s best perfumes—unique, unforgettable. 






In the Stork Club Ladies’ Room, fastidious women 
always find plenty of soft cotton cloth towels. In thou- 
sands of well-managed restaurants, department stores, 
offices, and industrial plants, low-cost cotton towel serv- 
ices are improving public and employee relations. 


YONE WILL THANK YOU 
FOR CHOOSING 


GOOD COTTON TOWELS 





Fairfax individual hand towels 
are frequently preferred when 
a personalized service is desired 
—or often in combination with 
Fairfax continuous towels. 





BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO °* 
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DETROIT 


Fairfax continuous towels help 
move washroom traffic rapidly, 
cut down porter service, make 
it easier to keep washrooms 
neat, clean, and litter-free. 


° ATLANTA e PHILADELPHIA 


Look under “Servilinen” or 
“Linen Supply” in the classified 
phone book for local suppliers 
of a Fairfax cotton towel serv- 
ice to satisfy your needs, 


PRODUCTS OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7 WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY - SELLING AGENTS - 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO e 


LOS ANGELES 


Fairfax towels and toweling are 
made by the makers of famous 
Martex bath towels. Their 
extra softness and absorbency 
mean maximum satisfaction. 


Fairfax Towels * Huck, Crash and Terry Types * Bed Sheets and Pillow Cases 


* NEWORLEANS °¢_ ST.LOUIS 
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BOOKS 


Father Cawder's Story 


THe Encounter (310 pp.}\—Crawford 
Power—Sloane ($3). 





In recent novels the clergyman with the 
troubled conscience appears almost as 
often as the young advertising man with 
an itch to compose literature. Anglican 
Chaplain Choyce in Leslie Greener’s No 
Time to Look Back (see Recent & Read- 
able) is such a man. So are some of the 
central figures in recent works of such 
Roman Catholic writers as J. F. Powers 
(Prince of Darkness) and Harry Syl- 
vester (All Your Idols), who portray this 
kind of priest so movingly that their work 
is a rebuke to a popular bestseller theory, 
i.e., that the life of renunciation is jolly 
as a clambake, soothing as a tepid bath. 

To the small group of novels dealing 
with such themes this week was added The 
Encounter, the story of a priest’s harsh but 
successful struggle against spiritual pride. 
Its author, Baltimore-born Crawford Pow- 
er, an architect turned novelist, writes of 
priests, nuns and parishioners with both 
vigor and delicacy. 

“The Great Diamond." As The En- 
counter begins, Father Cawder is glumly 
refusing a gift of pew cushions from a 
wealthy widow in his Maryland parish. 
The incident reveals the man: he suspects 
comfort as the devil’s lure, believes the 
essence of faith is self-denial. Yet, while 
Father Cawder lives by his ascetic creed, 
he tortures himself with the suspicion that 
his attitude is rooted in vanity. 

The challenge that takes him out of his 
narrow parochial routine comes in a 
dream: he feels urged to visit a carnival 
performer known as “The Great Dia- 
mond,” whose name he has seen on a 





NOVELIST PowER 
On reflection, charity, 
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Culver 


AsA Mercer’s GirRLs ON THEIR WAY TO SEATTLE 
For spareribs, a market. 


poster. He finds a ratty little man living 
with a dissolute young girl. The girl asks 
Father Cawder to find a place in a convent 
for her illegitimate child; when he up- 
braids her, she flounces out. 

On reflection, Father Cawder senses his 
defeat: he has denied the lowly. Though 
the carnival has left town, he starts in 
laborious search of Diamond and Stella, 
determined to persuade them that Chris- 
tian charity is for them too. Before he is 
through, the priest has waded through a 
world of sordid crime and violent death. 
But Father Cawder has learned the force 
of the words he had once mechanically 
spoken to Diamond: “It’s no part of a 
priest’s business to pass on people like a 
judge. A priest has no means of doing so 
even if he wished; only God sees people as 
they are.” 

Genuine Priest. Novelist Power, 4r, is 
not vet an expert craftsman. When he re- 
ports Father Cawder’s metaphysical prob- 
ings, his writing often goes dead and re- 
sembles a religious disputation more than 
a novel. When he should be driving his 
story to its climax, he lets it creep along. 
As recompense he offers some marvels of 
observation: the tawdry circus carnival, 
the chatter of unworldly nuns, and Father 
Cawder himself in all his miserable gen- 
uineness. Father Cawder may never be- 
come a cardinal—nor The Encounter ever 
match The Cardinal in sales—but Author 
Power has told a good, unsentimental story. 


Go West! 


THe Yankee Exoous (398 pp.|—Stew- 
art H. Holbrook—Macmillan ($5). 


Historian 





Whenever Vermont-born 


Stewart H. (Holy Old Mackinaw) Hol-* 


brook, 56, goes back to the stone-fence- 
and-maple-sirup world of his boyhood. he 
is saddened by what he sees. On the rocky, 
rugged hill where four successive genera- 
tions of Holbrooks once farmed and raised 
their children, the wilderness is taking 
over, “marching from the edges of the old 
fields and pastures . . . advancing to the 


barn to break its ribs.” As he gazes on 
his deserted schoolhouse and the ghostly, 
grass-choked neighboring farms, Historian 
Holbrook ponders three questions that 
have haunted his life: 

“Why did they leave?” 

“Where did they go, these Yankees... 
of Vermont and five other strongholds?” 

“What did they do when they got to 
where they were going?” 

Wise with years of research, Stewart 
Holbrook answers his own questions in a 
searching, richly documented book that 
traces the roth Century exodus from New 
England into almost every corner of ex- 
panding America. 

Greens & Beans. The land companies, 
owners of mammoth tracts of western 
acreage, started it all. New Englanders 
knew that their own land was stubborn 
and poor—and the ads spread the word 
(truly) of rich soil and (falsely) of good 
roads and easy fortunes. After the Rev- 
olutionary War, thousands of Yankees 
poured into New York and Pennsylvania. 
In a few years, the trek to Ohio was on. 
Stay-at-home Yankees ridiculed the exo- 
dus; Ohio Indians tried using tomahawks 
to stop it. But the wagons rolled on, and 
mushrooming towns grew to look a lot like 
old New England towns, complete with 
village greens and gleaming white Con- 
gregational churches. 

Ohio was only the beginning. After 
that, the story of Yankee migration par- 
alleled the story of the opening of the 
West. Although farmers were the first to 
go, droves of lawyers and schoolteachers 
followed close on their heels. Though not 
in the majority in many of the new towns 
of the West, they wielded a temperance- 
preaching, baked-bean-eating, school-lov- 
ing influence out of all proportion to 
their numbers. 

Mercer's Maidens. In a negative way 
the emigrants influenced the New Eng- 
land they deserted, for by stripping their 
home states of cash and customers they 
left a lot of the stay-at-homes out of 
work. The New England spinster, not 
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Polio Insurance 


Pays up to $5,000.00 per person 
for expenses involved in the 
treatment of Poliomyelitis 





An insurance service offered by your local 


Employers’ Group Agent, THE MAN WITH THE PLAN 


Pde a@siCe 


110 MILK STREET + BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Employers’ Group 
Compunied 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. * AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
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To make a sale, jeweler had to supply a sterling service 
from silversmiths 800 miles away. Ten-pound shipment was 
picked up by Air Express at 10 a.m., delivered that after- 
noon at 3 P.M. Air Express charge, only $2.78. Customer 
bought—to the tune of $1,000—and the gift arrived at the 
wedding on time. Jewelers, like every business, make bigger 
profits when they give fast service yet still keep high cost 
inventories to a minimum—thanks to the speed of Air 
Express, carried on all flights of the Scheduled Airlines. 


Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World's fastest transportation method. 
Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 
One-carrier responsibility all the way. 
1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It's your best air 


shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


1, R LUPKES te dora o etd sven end ns 


GETS THERE FIRST 





A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 













always old and homely, was also a product 
of the exodus of Yankee men. The thought 
of all those girls back East going to waste 
drove western bachelors wild, made them 
plead for someone “to bring a few spare- 
ribs to [the western] market.” Finally a 
personable young bachelor named ‘Asa S. 
Mercer, first president of the brand-new 
University of Washington at Seattle, de- 
cided to do something about the situa- 
tion in Washington Territory at least. 
Mercer made a trip East, returned in 
1864 with eleven girls from Lowell, Mass. 
All except one found husbands among the 
“grizzlies in store clothes’ who had 
financed Mercer'’s trip. 

The venture made Asa Mercer a local 
hero, helped win him election to the ter- 
ritorial legislature without an opposing 
vote, and inspired him to try the stunt all 
over again a year later. But this time 
he had his troubles. Willing Yankee 
maidens were not at fault: they signed 
up by the hundreds. The trouble started 
when the New York Herald howled that 
Mercer’s maidens were headed for North- 
west brothels. Reluctantly, two-thirds of 
his charges saved their reputations by 
backing out; Mercer managed to get a 
scant hundred of them on the boat. Be- 
cause some deserted at San Francisco, an 
even smaller number actually got to Seat- 
tle. Mercer married one of his charges 
and quickly went out of the importing 
business forever. 

The Yankee Exodus has some arid 
stretches, notably the endless lists of early 
settlers’ names that appear in every chap- 
ter. But dozens of such rousingly written 
real life tales as the saga of Seattle’s 
Mercer Girls will be bounty enough for 
readers who follow the Yankee trails all 
the way West. 


Too Good to Be True 


THe Lecacy (308 pp.|—Nevil Shute— 
Morrow ($3). 


British Author Nevil Shute is a natural- 
born storyteller with a gift for inventing 
probable incident and for creating authen- 
tic background. Six fast, easy-to-read 
books (notably The Chequer Board, 1947, 
and No Highway, 1948) have established 
him as a middlebrow Graham Greene, an 
honest trader who sells his reader a story 
without an ideological headache in it. 
With his new book, however, Author 
Shute trifles with reportage and comes a 
cropper. Traveling in Sumatra in 1949, 
Shute was the house guest of Mr. & Mrs. 
J. G. Geysel-Vonck. His hostess had been 
one of a party of about 80 Dutch women 
& children taken by the Japanese at Pa- 
dang in 1942 and thereafter marched 
round Sumatra for 24 years. Mrs. Geysel 
was one of fewer than 30 survivors of the 
1,200-mile trek. Her story, and Shute’s 
admiration for her courage and resolution, 
are the basis of the book. 

The sad truth is that Mrs. Geysel has 
become a lot too good to be true during 
her metamorphosis into The Legacy’s her- 
oine, Jean Paget. Jean is a wonderful girl, 
but she never existed outside a glossy- 
paper fiction magazine with a woman's 
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Mees 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


and found a new oil frontier 


The ghost of Jules Verne would chuckle 
over this: 

Oil—after waiting 500-million years in 
the geologic traps of the Continental Shelf 
—is being produced from beneath the 
coastal waters of America. 

For almost twenty years, oil fields were 
known to be hidden under the ocean 
depths. Yet it was not until recently that 
scientific research supplied the tools and 
the methods to tap the billions of barrels 
of crude believed to be locked in Davey 
Jones’ Locker. 

Today, miles from shore, strange-look- 
ing oil well “islands”, specially designed 
to withstand 125-mph hurricane winds 
and 20-foot waves, are drawing oil from 
beneath U.S. coastal waters. 

The dramatic development of marine 
drilling, however, is but one example of 
the oil industry's endless quest for in- 
creased knowledge of where oil is and 
how to extract it to help meet future 
demand... 

Aerial surveys, using advanced equip- 
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ment to break down formidable geologic 
and geographic barriers, are charting pos- 
sible oil deposits in formerly inaccessible 
swamps and jungles... 

Pilot plants are experimenting with 
methods of squeezing oil from the shale 
of the western mountains. And, already, 
industrial research has found how to 
transform coal into petroleum... 

Meanwhile, in the laboratories—where 
part of the oil industry's $100,000,000- 
per-year research program is carried out 
—scientists are working hard to discover 
new uses for petroleum. 

Today, petroleum is used in making 
some 1200 products—from lipstick and 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





They unlocked Davey Jones’ locker 


linoleum to synthetic rubber and insect 
sprays. And, tomorrow, oil converted into 
many new products will provide still more 
comfortable lives for the public the oil 
industry serves. 

The oil industry's spirit of progress— 
its atmosphere of enterprise—is typical of 
all American industry. 

It is from our unfettered competitive 
system that America gains her impulse for 
progress— progress that means continued 
abundance ...a productive industry that 
benefits labor, management, and stock- 
holders alike...and a progressively 
higher standard of living for millions of 
people, 





5 “A merry book 
ebout a merry 
millionaire.” 

S —Trve 


He lived the kind of life 


other men dream about! 


= This fabulous story recreates Lipton and 
B his time in all their lusty opulence. Ic tells 
how he built a tiny Glasgow grocery store 
into a world-embracing tea empire. Here 
you will meet the woman who more than 
m any other person influenced his life—and 
learn the secret of why he never married. 
: Lipton’s one other regret was—that he 
B never won the America’s cup. He sent 
five great yachts Shamrock to capture 
yachting's most glamorous trophy, and 
five times was beaten. Success made him 
great, but defeat made him immortal! 
$3, at all booksellers or mail coupon. 
—e eee ee ee ee eee 


10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 
To: DOUBLEDAY & CO., Dept. TM6, Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me for 10 days FREE exam- 
ination Tax Lirron Srony by Alec Waugh. 
Within 10 days | may either return the book 
and owe nothing. or keep it and send only 
$3. plus shipping cost, in full pay 
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ADDRESS 


erry ZONK STATH 
} SAVE! Check here If you prefer to enclose 
3 with this coupon, in which case we will 
prepay shipping coats. Same return privilege 
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Massachusetts 


Investors ‘Trust 


Prospectus from authorized dealers or 
VANCE, SANDERS & CO, 
111 Devonshire Street 


BOSTON 
New York Chicago 
Los Angeles 












This gracious skyscraper hotel 
in mid-Manhatton, overlooking 
Central Park, bids you welcome! 
Superb living neor Fifth Ave, 
stores, theatres, Radio City. 


Choice single rooms, bath, 
rodio, $4.00 up; dovble 


BARBIZON PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th avE. HOTEL 
102 








angle. While she is in the Japanese bag, an 
Australian saves her from death. For years 
she thinks he has died in her place, but 
after the war, having inherited a sizable 
legacy, she hears he is alive. Jean goes out 
to Australia and gets her man. Any ordi- 
nary girl would have settled down and 
lovingly borne him a few nice children, 
but Jean is a more fearsome natural force. 


By the time she has done with her hus- | 


band’s district, it is in the grip of an indus- 
trial revival, soil conservation is breaking 
out all over, the cattle trade is expanding, 
new stores are sprouting like mushrooms. 

The only thing that saves the book 
from absurdity is Novelist Shute’s lively 


discernment about people & places. The | 


villagers who shelter Jean in Japanese- 
occupied Malaya are real farmers in a real 
village. The London office of Jean’s solici- 
tor is perfectly authentic, and in Australia 
the reader can almost hear her husband's 
cattle moo. But Jean is as unconvincing as 
a Horatio Alger hero. 


"The Greatest Frenchwoman" 


EvteaANnor OF AQUITAINE AND THE Four 
Kines (43! pp.}—Amy Kelly—Harvard 
University ($5). 


The young Queen of France was bored. 
“I thought to have married a king,” Elea- 
nor of Aquitaine complained to her inti- 
“but find I have wed a monk.” 

At the moment, Queen Eleanor’s state 
of mind made little difference to pious 
Louis VII; he went right on saying his 

s. But in time the sense of incom- 
patibility grew on Louis too; he agreed 
to have their marriage annulled—on the 
ground that they were fourth cousins and 
were not rightly wed in the first place. 
Before the year (1152) was out, Eleanor 
conferred her person and her provinces, 
which covered a third of France, on hot- 
blooded Henry Plantagenet, Duke of Nor- 
mandy and King Louis’ great enemy. 

The Honey Spread. By Eleanor’s alli- 
ance the Plantagenet adventure was 
| loosed on Europe, France and Britain 

were pounded into dusty poverty under 

half a century of campaigns, the feudal 
system itself was staggered. Yet, also, the 
sweet Provencal culture was spread like 
honey over Britain, and three sun-washed, 
heroic figures rose for a long moment 
against the Dark Ages. They were the 
three great Plantagenets: Henry II, Elea- 
nor, and their son Richard the Lion Heart. 

The greatest of them was Eleanor herself 

though centuries passed before the world 

realized it. 

To many of her contemporaries Eleanor 
was a byword for wantonness, in Shake- 
speare four centuries later a “canker'd 
grandam”; by the time of Victoria 
Charles Dickens thought it sufficient to 
call Eleanor “a bad woman.” It was only 
as the 2oth Century began that Historian 
Henry Adams took the queen’s full meas- 
ure, and pronounced her “thé greatest of 
all Frenchwomen.” Amy Kelly's Eleanor 
of Aquitaine and the Four Kings is the 

| finest attempt, in English, to tell the 
queen’s full story. It is a tale that the 
| queen herself might have gasped at if 
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¢ Any competent employee may be trained 
to operate the Davidson Dual . . . can help 
you beat the high cost of printing in your 
own office. Handles all types of forms, 


bulletins, advertising material... in black 
or color...line or halftone... by offset 
or relief reproduction. 


See what the Davidson Dual can mean in 
your office...or in the hands of your 
printer. Write today! 


Davidson 


Dual OUPLICATOR 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1022-42 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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“All up and down the whole creation... 


.. wherever Americans roamed, they took with them the lilting 
melodies of Stephen Foster. From prim eastern drawing rooms 
to the roaring gold-rush camps of California, men lifted their 
voices in praise of the Swanee River, Old Black Joe, and an un- 
forgettable girl named Jeannie, who had light brown hair. 


Starting in 1850 with his Camptown Races, the songs of Stephen 
Collins Foster became an American tradition almost overnight. 
Today, the “Old Folks at Home” (and young folks, too) still 
gather round to sing the simple tunes and tender lyrics which 
welled so freely from his heart. 


Just as Stephen Foster, a century ago, made an enduring con- 
tribution to American harmony, a group of Vermont visionaries 
made another even more vital and enduring contribution to the 
American family when they organized that same year to form 


the National Life Insurance Company. 
Their idea was a simple one — many people, banded together, 


can accomplish what few, as individuals, could hope to achieve: 





100 YEARS PROTECTING THE AMERICAN HOME” 
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security for their homes and families against the uncertainties 
of the future. 


For a full century now, American families have found secu- 
rity — protection designed to fit exactly each family's require- 
ments — in the characteristic thriftiness of National Life's man- 
agement and the friendly helpfulness of its agents throughout 
200,000 people, the policyholders who own this 


mutual organization and its billion dollars of insurance protec- 


the nation. 


tion, can say with pride, “The National? That is my company.” 

Accept this Pree Picture Book with Our Compli- 
ments — "THE STORY OF OLD VERMONT" — new edi- 
tion of National Life's popular picture book. Features 
famous figures and events from New England's historic 
past — interesting, educational, inspiring. For your free 
copy, address a postcard to: National Life Insurance 


Company, Dept. 21, Montpelier, Vermont. 





“SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company - Pie cats VERMONT 


18S0 -« A MUTUAL 
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POLICYHOLDERS 





This summer—shut the door 
on heat and humidity! 





—it costs much less 
than you think! 


Perhaps this will give you some idea: 


of what a cool, comfortable office you 
can enjoy this summer with a Philco 
Air Conditioner. 

For the new 1950 Philco Air Condi- 
tioners give you real air conditioning. 
They cool the air, dehumidify and cir- 
culate it. They bring in fresh air from 
outside and clean it. They remove 





PHILCO WINDOW SILL AIR CONDITIONERS 
are designed to serve rooms from 285 to 400 
square feet in floor area, They come with ¥2 
h.p. or % h.p. Sealed Power Systems . . . in 
ivory or two-tone tan. Prices of Window Sill 
Models begin at $289.50 including 5-year 
warranty. The lowest prices in 5 years. 





stale indoor air. They are quiet, vibra- 
tionless, efficient. And you'll be sur- 
prised how little they cost. Actually 
prices are at the lowest in 5 years. 

So, just think back to those muggy, 
hot, disagreeable days last summer — 
and call your Philco dealer today. 
He's listed in your phone book and 
waiting for your call, 


PHILCO CONSOLES for rooms up to 550 
square feet in floor area are equipped with 
% h.p. or 1 h.p. Sealed Power Systems, amaz- 
ingly quiet and vibrationless. They are beau- 
tifully designed in rich walnut veneers with 
simulated leather top. Easily, quickly installed 
—no plumbing. Model 75-FC. 


PHILCO 
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some trouvére had sung it to her court; 
and Historian Kelly, while never forsaking 
her facts, tells it with a poet's warmth. 

The Barons Dress. When Eleanor left 
Louis to his orisons, she was 30, and knew 
more of life than most women twice her 
age. Married at 15, she had gone with 
Louis VII on the Second Crusade and on 
tours of their domains, had given him two 
daughters and (so legends tell) some rea- 
son to doubt that at least one of them 
was his. After the second daughter, Louis, 
who still had no heir, was glad to get her 
out of his bed. 

Eleanor bore Henry a line of five sons 
and three daughters. A year after her sec- 
ond marriage, Henry’s chief rival for the 
throne of England, Eustace of Blois, 
strangled on a dish of eels, and shortly 
after the Duke of Normandy added Brit- 
ain to his fiefs. In the first years of their 
reign, Eleanor was Henry II's full partner 








Otto Holbach 
ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE 
With her person, her provinces. 


in the building of empire. She made long 
progresses with him through their posses- 
sions, sometimes levied justice and taxes 
when he was away, and more than all, 
reformed the manners of Western Europe 
to woman's advantage. Item: men were 
no longer permitted to shamble, hang- 
stocking and grime-necked from the chase, 
into a lady’s presence; instead, the bear- 
limbed barons were required to get up in 
gay, slashed mantles and pointed shoes 
and drench themselves in a daze of scent. 
The Queen Rules. Estranged from 
Henry in 1168, Eleanor set up her own 
court in Poitiers, There, in sunny arcades, 
to the shapely wooing of a flute, she and 
her followers brought the cult of chivalric 
love to perfection. But the idyl of man- 
ners was brief. Henry sniffed sedition in 
the antics of her preux chevaliers, broke 
up the court, and hauled Eleanor back to 
an English keep. She languished there, in 
sumptuous jail, for 15 years. : 
Eleanor was 67 when Henry died, yet 
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To solve our national security problems. 


We need men of action—*‘double-duty”” Americans 
willing to make a personal contribution 





to our nation’s strength. 





Francis W. McGovern is such a man. A hard working 





fireman for the N. Y. C., he still finds time to train 
with the 721st Railway Operating Battalion, 
U.S. Army Organized Reserve Corps. 







This summer, he is spending two weeks with his 





battalion insuring its immediate effectiveness 





in case of emergency. 





He and thousands of other Army Reservists are 





quietly, seriously undergoing peacetime training as 





their contribution to a strong, free, and 












peaceful America. 


Find out more about your Army’s Organized Reserve 
Corps at your nearest U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force 
Recruiting Station or write directly to the 


the Army, Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 


CPL. McGOVERN CLIMBING ABOARD AN ARMY LOCOMOTIVE AT FT. EUSTIS, VA. 


— 
Gili £5 
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SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








she sprang like a lioness to seize England 
for her cub, Richard. She governed it 
magnificently for him, too, when he went 
on crusade; and after his return, managed 
the political power while he took the field 
against the French. 

At 80, Eleanor capped her career by a 
military triumph. Besieged in the castle 
of Mirebeau by the Franks, the wily old 
queen so bemused the French with nego- 
tiation that every man Jacques of them 
fell captive to her son John, Richard’s 
successor,* whom she had secretly called 
to her aid. Two years later, as John let her 
continental lands slip through his fingers, 
Eleanor quietly died. She lies at Fontev- 
rault, between Henry and Richard, The 
effigy on the tomb of the greatest and 
worldliest woman of her time shows a 
figure peacefully perusing a book—which, 
as one of her apologists said, need not be 
regarded as a missal. 

The Author. Amy Kelly made six trips 
to Europe to retrace the travels of the 
queen, spent 20 years on the book alto- 
gether. It is, she says simply, “the first 
[book] of any importance” on the sub- 
ject. Retired from Wellesley College, 
where she taught English for about 25 
years, Author Kelly is emphatic that there 
will be no more books from her pen. Says 
she: “Most people write too many things.” 

Author Kelly has no need to write an- 
other work; her first, though less than a 
great biography, is no less than a very 
good one, done in a handsome, gracious 
style, quite to the queen's taste. 


Recent & READABLE 

Captain Sam Grant, by Lloyd Lewis. 
A rich reconstruction of Ulysses Grant’s 
early years, in a biography that strips 
much of the stiffness and stuffiness from 
his legend (Tre, May 29). 

D. H. Lawrence: Portrait of a Genius 
But . . . , by Richard Aldington. A lively 
life of the icon-smashing author of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover (Time, May 29). 

No Time to Look Back, by Leslie 
Greener. A South African novelist finds a 
Christlike figure among the prisoners in a 
Japanese P.W. camp, traces his influence 
on prisoners and guards in a moving, if 
sometimes oracular story (Tre, May 22). 

The Barkeep of Blémont, by Marcel 
Aymé, What happens to wine-loving, live- 
and-let-live Bartender Leopold when he is 
caught in the post-Liberation political 
recriminations of his French town (Tre, 
May 1s). 

A Woman of Means, by Peter Taylor. 
Jealousy, insanity and the tensions of an 
unhappy marriage swirling about the head 
of a boy; a first-rate novel in a minor key 
(Time, May 15). 

Escape to Adventure, by Fitzroy Mac- 
lean. A World War II brigadier and Tory 
M.P. describes his prewar prowling in 
Russia, his, commando adventures in the 
North African desert and his guerrilla life 
with Tito in one of the best personal- 
adventure books in a long while (Tre, 
May 1). 


* And the unhappy signer of the Magna Carta 
at Runnymede in 1215. 
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;F LIN LL city of automobiles 


Birthplace and main manufacturing center of General 
Motors, Flint truly is a city of automobiles. 

This is the home of the Buick and AC Spark Plug Divi- 
sions. Here are great Chevrolet and Fisher body plants, 
Du Pont's largest plant for the manufacture of automobile 
finishes, and factories supplying many automotive parts. Here 
also is General Motors Institute, a famous technological 
school dedicated to the training of personnel for the world- 
wide operations of General Motors. 

One of Outstate Michigan's two largest cities, Flint manu- 
factures many products besides motor cars. But this is mainly 
a City of Automobiles, and Flint takes pride in that fact. 

Like its No. 1 product, Flint is dynamic. Its people look 
ahead, keep up to date, get things done. 

Cultural development keeps pace with industry. Flint has 
a symphony orchestra, its own Civic Opera, fine choral so- 
Cieties, many orchestras and bands. The Flint Institute of Arts 
offers exhibits of outstanding collections and many classes 
in the fine arts. Flint has an auditorium that seats 6,500 
and a stadium that seats 17,000. 

The Mott Foundation, endowed by Charles Stewart Mott, 
sponsors an unparalleled program for health and child wel- 
fare, and adult recreation and education. The Clara Elizabeth 
Fund established by the late William $. Knudsen is dis- 
tinguished in the field of infant and maternal health. 

Like many other fine cities in Outstate Michigan, Flint is 
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served with electricity and gas by Consumers Power Company. 
This is indeed a place to go places. May we tell you more 
about it? 


Check These Aduantages 
Outstate Michigan bs 


* Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 
* In the Great Market Center of America 
%& Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 
* Many Basic Materials Right at Hand 
%& No State Income Tax %& Desirable Plants and Plant Sites 
*& Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Fair Rates 
* Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 
%& Woods and Lakes that Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 
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METALS COME 
FROM THE SKY? bs 


METEORITES, CONTAINING VARYING 
PROPORTIONS OF IRON AND NICKEL, 
COME FROM ‘OUT OF THIS WORLD. MUCH 

HAS BEEN LEARNED ABOUT THE 

STRUCTURE OF METEORITES 

THROUGH HARDNESS TESTS, 

USING A TUKON TESTER- MADE 
ONLY BY WILSON MECHANICAL 

INSTRUMENT COMPANY, AN 

ACCO ASSOCIATE. 
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e WHAT Is DIGESTED 
=| BUT NEVER EATEN? 


_-\/> wooo Put 1s"DIGESTED” BY COOKING IN 
Saf HOT SOLUTIONS DURING THE PROCESS OF 
MAKING PAPER. MUCH OF PAPER MAKING 





INVOLVES THE CONTROLLED FLOW OF WATER, 
STEAM AND CHEMICAL SOLU- 
TIONS THROUGH PIPING. THIS 
REQUIRES MANY, VARIOUS AND 
HIGH QUALITY VALVES— SUCH 
AS THOSE MADE BY ACCO's 
R-P &C VALVE DIVISION. 









ACCO makes many products for Industry, Agriculture, 
Transportation and the Home 
AMERICAN Chain READING-PRATT & CADY Valves 


TRU-LAY and LAY-SET Preformed and Fittings 
Wire Rope a PENNSYLVANIA Lawn Mowers 


TRU-LAY Cable and TRU-LOC MARYLAND Bolts & Nuts 
Swaged Terminals for Aircraft “ROCKWELL” Hardness Testers 

TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes WRIGHT and FORD Hoists 

PAGE Chain Link Fence, HELICOID Pressure Gages 


Wire and Welding Rods MANLEY Automotive Service 
CAMPBELL Abrasive Cutters Equipment 


READING Steel Castings OWEN Silent Springs 
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MISCELLANY 


Elementary. In Amesdale, Ont., Con- 
stable Eckvert studied the evidence of 
burglary at Ames’s General Store, took a 
cast of human teeth marks in a piece of 
Canadian Cheddar cheese, tracked down 
and got a confession from Gourmet Gerard 
Chouinard. 





Debtor Nation. In Marshfield, Wis., 
Gerald Boos and Arthur Lynn, arguing 
that most of last winter’s harsh weather 
originated in Canada, decided to bill the 
Dominion for $136, half of their annual 
heating bill. 


The Crowd. In Brockton, Mont. (pop. 
350), Raymond Woeppel, the high school’s 
only graduate this year, delivered a val- 
edictory entitled “I am not alone.” 


Ordeal for Hire. In San Antonio, 
Charles M. Dickson withdrew as a candi- 
date for the state legislature, explained 
that his health would not permit him to go 
through a “stump-speaking, barbecue- 
eating, beer-drinking and _baby-kissing 
campaign.” 


Fish Story. Off Brielle, N.J., Sigmund 
Scharf caught 14 sharks with one hook 
by hauling in a six-foot brown shark which 
later produced a litter of 13 in the boat’s 
cockpit. 


Boo! In West Palm Beach, Fla., county 
officials, harried by the courthouse pigeons, 
pondered, decided to spend $5.76 for 36 
rubber garter snakes to be placed on the 
ledge where the pigeons gather. 


Headquarters. In Lisbon, N.Y., state 
inspectors ordered the village’s fire-fighting 
equipment moved into a garage, after a 
checkup proved that the firehouse was a 
fire hazard. 


Surprise. In Douglas, Wyo., 14-year-old 
Jimmy Willox, after having ridden horse- 
back 20 miles to school every day for the 
past eight years, received an eighth-grade 
graduation present from his proud father: 
a saddle horse. 


Understatement. In Philadelphia, after 
being injured in a bus accident, Karl J. 
Mersinger sued the Philadelphia Trans- 
portation Co. for $75,000 damages, was 
awarded $90,000 by a sympathetic jury. 


Post Haste. In Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
Postmaster Sam Goldie announced that 
his office is trying to speed up mail service 
by putting on two new men: M. V,. Quick 
and C. R. Fast. 


Arm of the Law. In Detroit, Patrolman 
Philip Kolhoff was suspended and charged 
with conduct unbecoming an officer after 
he turned in a report admitting that a 
woman he met in a bar had made off with 
his revolver. 
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I tasted it... 





Now | known why Schlitz is... 
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lhe Beer that made Milwaukee Famous ! 


© 1950, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS 


These scientific tests, confirmed by independent consulting 
laboratory, prove Lucky Strike mildest of 6 major brands tested! 


MARLENE DIETRICH says: 


“IT smoke a smooth cigarette—Lucky Strike!” 





Let your own taste and throat be the judge! For the rich taste 
of fine tobacco — for smoothness and mildness ... 


THERE’S NEVER A ROUGH PUFF IN A LUCKY! 





COFK., THE AMEMICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


L.O/MET, — Lucky Stuke Meant Fine Tobacco 


So round, so firm, so fully packed—so free and easy on the draw 


